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REVISED AGREEMENT 
FOR PHILADELPHIA 





Rule Alone Will Insure 
Its Rejection. 





: DEPOSIT FROM COMPANIES ONLY 





Employment of Solicitors Without 
Limit Another Point of 
q Criticism. 





Little enthusiasm is heard at com- 
» pany head offices regarding the revised 
{ agreement for Philadelphia submitted 
"a week or ten days ago by the execu- 
‘tive committee of the local association 
» of that city. 

The important points of difference be- 
' tween the present plan and that first 
/ presented are three in number, namely: 
— 1. The deposit of $100 is now re- 
F quired of companies only, instead of 
' from companies and agents as formerly. 
' 2. Solicitors without number may be 
| appointed, providing they be paid the 
' regular brokerage and nothing more. 

3. The agreement is to become effec- 
‘tive once ninety per cent. of the com- 
| panies represented in’ the city attach- 
' ed their signatures thereto. 

Under the initial agrement drawn up 
enforcement of the plan was left to 
| the judgment of the executive commit- 
tee 


The provision governing local repre- 
sentation remains as before, each com- 
| pany being confined to two agencies, 
'whether these represent the company 
directly or through the medium of an 
© underwriters’ annex. 

' It is this latter condition, underwrit- 
-ing critics assert, that will prevent the 
) general acceptance of the revised agree- 
"ment, several powerful companies, it 
being reported, having already asserted 
| their unalterable opposition to the re- 

Btriction. Others again declare that 
' they will not sanction any plan unless 
'companies without underwriting an- 
» Mexes be guaranteed the same local, 
| Tepresentation as those so equipped. 





EXAMINING THE GLENS FALLS. 

| New York Insurance Department at 

Work—Report on Agricultural 
Being, Prepared. 





_ Representatives of the New York In- 
' Surance Department are in the offices 
of the Glens Falls Insurance Company, 
"Making their periodic examination of 
‘that corporation. 

' The investigation of the Agricultural 
‘of Watertown, Commerce of Albany, 
‘Lumber of New York, Cologne of Ger- 
"Many and the Minerva of the same 
country have been completed, and re- 
"ports upon all five are in course of 
eparation. 
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» Prediction Made That Restricted Agency | 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


What is FIRE INSURANCE from the Property Owner’s 


Standpoint? 


Ample CASH CAPITAL ($6,000,000). 


SURPLUS as regards Policy-holders ($17,873,019), large in proportion 


to liabilities ($15,266,896). 


ASSETS ($33,139,915) of the highest grade, so invested as to be uniform- 
ly secure throughout the country and immediately available in 


case of conflagrations. 


LIABILITY in large cities conservatively distributed and well within 
(not beyond) the resources of the Company. (Special conflagra- 


tion reserve, $1,800,000). 


A REPUTATION, the steady growth of 60 years of consistent fair 


dealing with large and small insurers alike. 











CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
IS NOT SUSTAINED 


The Eastern Underwriter’s Criticism of 
Proposal in Moody’s Magazine 
Remains Unrefuted. 


BANKS AT GREAT DISADVANTAGE 
Could Not Show As Good Returns As 
Companies—Citing Results With 
Actual Premiums. 

In our issue of July 23 we published 
a criticism of an article in Moody's 
| Magazine, written by W. W. Smith, en 
| titled “The Co-Operative Plan Applied 
| to Systematic Bank Deposits With Life 
Insurance Protection.” In the Augusi 
issue of Moody’s, Mr. Smith undertakes 
}to reply to this criticism. He starts 
lout with the remark that the Eastern 
|Underwriter reminds him of what his 
| grandmother told him when he was a 





| little boy: “William,” she said, “al- 
| ways remember that none are so blind 
jas those who will not see.” Judging 





| the boy by the man, as illustrated in 





North British 


Established 1809 


and Mercantile 


|Mr. Smith’s reply to our criticism, we 
suspect that the old lady had frequent 
occasion to quote that remark to the 
gentleman when he was a little boy. 





Entered United States jin this instance, at least, he fails to see 


| the essential points made in our article, 
| but dwells only on a single statement of 
ours to the effect that when he com- 
pares results on a twenty-year endow- 
ment with the results of an ordinary 
life plus his savings bank deposits, he 
ignores the matter of dividends. In 
refutation he points out that he does 
subsequently refer to dividends as fol- 


Insurance Co. |i: 


“If the dividends are used to reduce 
the premium the average cost at age 


- 


25 of an ordinary life policy covering 





States, 1,833 Fire Insurance Companies have failed or retired 


a period of twenty years would be about 
e 


$15.00 per annum. The average cost of 
an endowment at the same age and 


Since 1866, when the North British & Mercantile entered the United | oo. cring the same period would be 


about $40.00.” 
What Actual Results Show. 
Nevertheless, as stated in our article, 
there is no reference to dividends what- 





ever in the tabulated figures of his 
comparison—the portion of his article 





Liability 
Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 











Automobile Liability and Property Damage 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Industrial Insurance 


Casualty Company 
of America 


Home Office: 133, WILLIAM. STREET, NEW YORK 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate Glass 


that would naturally attract the atten- 
tion of the reader. 

In his reference to dividends as above 
quoted, he assumes that the average 
4 |cost of an endowment of $1,000 at age 
25 would be $40.00. We made the point 
that the premium used by him in his 
figures illustrating the results of the 
twenty-year endowment, to wit, $48.00, 
was necessarily a participating premium 
and rather high for a 3% per cent. 
policy. He twits us for then quoting 
a still higher premium, $49.19, but 
makes no reference to the fact that 
the latter was a 3 per cent. premium. 
We quoted a 3 per cent. rate in illus- 
tration, as we stated at the time, be 
cause nearly all leading mutual com- 
panies operate on a 3 per cent. basis. 
We showed that the net cost of the en- 
dowment in the case quoted would be 
$42.48 in the first year, while in the 
fifth year, on the basis of the present 
scale, the cost would be $40.44, indicat- 
ing that the average cost for twenty 
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Continuous Installment Policy 


Guaranteeing during the entire life time 
of the beneficiary (and for twenty years 


Annual Income of $1,000.00 
Insured Age 40 
Gross Annual Premium $517.60 


Beneficiary Age 35 


Dividend at end of First Year... . .$92.25 this. 
Reducing net cost that year to........ $425.35 
— at end of ane Year... we - 
lacing net cost that yearto........ 5 . 
Dividend at end of Third Year... $99.75 kind of men. 
Redacing net cost that year to........ $417.85 





To the left is a typical Union Central policy. 
Note the low net premium rate. 


Every man whose insurance you are soliciting 
will be quick to realize the economy of a policy like 


We have an excellent proposition for the right 


Address Jesse R. Clark, Pres., or 


Allan Waters, Supt. of agents. 


Che Union Central Life Insurance Co. 


OF CINCINNATI 





years would be considerably less than 
$40.00, 

Our reference to the $48.00 premium 
as “high for a 3% per cent. basis” was 
from memory, without consulting the 
rates of various companies, and accord- 
ingly we now quote the rates of three 
companies of the highest class, doing 
business on a 3% per cent. basis, as 
follows: Company No. 1, located in 
Hartford, Conn., collects a participat- 
ing premium of $47.28 instead of $48. 
No. 2, located in Philadelphia, charges 
The first dividend in this case 
reduces the cost in the first year to 
$41.50, while the net cost in the fourth 
year is $40.21. It is obvious that the net 
cost for the twenty years will be much 
less than $40.00 when dividends are de- 
ducted. Company No. 3, located in 
Pittsburgh, collects a participating pre- 
mium of $44.53. 

Referring to our remark that if he 
chose to ignore dividends he should 
quote non-participating rates, Mr. Smith 
does quote four non-participating rates, 
which he says are the lowest with the 
exception of the Metropolitan policy, as 
follows: No. 1, $40.83; No. 2, $41.22; 
No. 3, $41.86; No. 4, $41.55. These rates 
quoted by him indicate sufficiently that 
in his tabulation, assuming $48.00 as 
the average premium of a participating 
31% per cent. policy, he was remiss 
enough in not quoting dividends in his 
table. It is obvious that, with dividends 
off, the participating twenty-year en- 
dowment would have made a much bet- 
ter showing. 

In Moody’s Mag 


submitted, in add 








zine four letters are 
ion to The Eastern 
Underwriter article, commenting upon 
Mr. Smith’s article. There is an able 
riti some extent from Henry W. 
Wichita, Kansas, the other 
letters consisting of one, which is 
noncommittal, from the Postal Life, 











criticism of 


ind two which are commendatory— 
one of the latter from the ‘“Massachu- 
setts Savings Insurance League,” what- 
ever t ind one from the pub- 


lisher of a fraternal insurance journal. 


Neither of the commendatory letters 
enters into an analysis of the article. 

Mr. Allen in his letter also calls at- 
tention to the really essential feature 
of the whole business—that if a bank 
undertakes to carry out Mr. Smith’s 
plan it can secure business only by put- 
ting a corps of soliciting agents into 
the field, just as the life insurance 
companies do and must do. Without 
this, no business will be done; yet Mr. 
Smith fails entirely to comment upon 
this objection. 

Our position in reference to the whole 
question has been misconstrued by Mr. 
Smith when he refers to us as a “self- 
constituted guardian of the present sys- 
tem of endowment insurance.” It is 
proper to state therefore that we do 
not favor the endowment plan of insur- 
ance above other forms of policies. In 
fact, we believe that a very large pro- 
portion of those who carry endowment 
insurance would have done better to 
have taken ordinary life or limited pay- 
ment life. This is our position, and we| 
believe it is the position of practically 
all life insurance men, for the reason 
that protection is the essential thing, 
and the policy holder, who is able to in- 
vest a certain sum in life insurance, | 
would usually do better to put the 
whole amount into some form of life 
policy. By this method he can secure 
a much larger amount of protection for 
the money he is able to invest, while 
the high cash values of this day would 
yield him in old age almost as large an} 
amount of cash for the larger life policy | 
he would be able to carry, as he would! 
receive in the case of a smaller endow- 
ment maturing in old age. 





| 
| 


If Mr. Smith’s system could be made} 
to work, we should have no objection | 
to it, though criticising his method of | 
explaining it. We do not believe that | 
anything could be saved to the insured, | 
however, for the moment a bank under- | 
takes to operate the plan, it must incur | 
the expense of soliciting business, 


(Continued on page 5.) 





The State Life Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Not The Oldest--Not The Largest--Just The Best 





ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


Deposited With The State of indiana For The Sole Protection of 
Policyholders 





Good Territory and Remunerative Contracts for Men Who Can 
‘Do Things’”’ 


Address CHARLES F. COFFIN, Vice President 
1231 State Life Building 














GREAT SOUTHERN 


Life Insurance Company 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
J. 3. RICE, President J. T. SCOTT, Treasurer 


SAN ANTDNIDe Nee AaT hue O U R R E . O R D 


COMPANY. 
# DEL RIO yp COMMENCED BUSINESS NOVEMBER 1, 1909 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


paid-for basis) 


*AMARILLO 


DENISON, 
THE DALLAS. TEX ARKANA® 
BIG FLworTHS 
TEXAS GREAT 


INSURANEE 





GROSS ASSETS 





Dec. 31, 1909 $655,004.93 $992,000.00 
Dec. 31, 1910 1,057,016.02 5,352,260.00 
Dec. 31, 1911 1,128,912.85 10,057,028.00 
Dec. 31, 1912 1,306,689.41 14,859,856.00 


Dec. 31, 1913 1,500,835.10 23,650,512.00 
June 30,1914 1,719,263.23 28,321,038.00 


FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS ADDRESS 
O. S. CARLTON, Vice-President - - HOUSTON, TEXAS 

















ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1914 
LIABILITIES 


The Germania Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


rT re Cee ee CORT ee Tee ee $49,748,862 


43,230,677 


Kbps Riwlee cinin Reh we hee ee $ 6,518,185 


[Adbe OSES Phe ce wanewwen $20,289,565 
TTT LeeLee Cer. eee 146,537,632 


Germania policies are plain business-like contracts framed to suit the needs and circumstances of the people and contain the most up-to- date features. 
The age, experience, strength and liberality of the Germania Life make it the Ideal Company for the capable agent. 


For Direct Agency Contracts in desirable territory 


Address Home Office, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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SBF INSURANCE BY SAVING 


COMPARED WITH LIFE INSURANCE 








Results Figured For Twenty-Eight 
Years Show Big Advantage in 
Favor of Life Insurance. 





What are the actual results from self 
insurance by saving as against life in- 
surance? There will always be a con- 
siderable percentage of persons who 
will stoutly refuse to believe that the 
insurance company can show better 
results than can ‘be arrived at by sav- 
ing and unless some definite informa- 
tion is available to use in a case like 
that, the agent will have difficulty in 
making any progress. 

At the outset it may be granted that 
a man who regularly invests at interest 
an amount equal to the premiums on a 
policy will in time save as much or 
more than the face of the insurance. 
But, as pointed out by the Travelers, 
which has compiled some interesting 
figures on the returns of self insurance 
and life insurance, it should be remem- 
bered that the insurance policy has a 
growing cash value and that the cer- 
tainty and the far greater return for 
many years to the family in case of 
the insured’s death is worth more than 
the difference. 

Protection by saving is dependent 
upon the insured living long enough to 
accumulate an equal or greater amount 
by annual saving accumulated at in- 
terest. How long the insured must live 
i: order to do so is demonstrated by 
the following table prepared by the 
Travelers, which shows the returns 
under an ordinary life contract at age 
35 and an annual investment of the 
premiums therefor at 3% percent. com- 
pound interest. The advantage is in 
favor of regular life insurance for 
over twenty-seven years. Further- 
more, in 1913, seven per cent. of the 
death claims paid by the Travelers 
under its life policies were on men who 
died within the first two years of in- 
surance; eighteen per cent. died within 
the first five years; thirty-five per cent. 
within ten years and sixty-seven per 
cent. within twenty years. The over- 
whelming advantage is with life in- 
surance. 


Amount 
Invested 
If Death accumulated 
occurs at 3%pe. Balance in 
Atend Amount interest Insurance favor of 
of Year Invested annually Return Insurance 
1 $21.70 $22.46 $1,000 $977.54 
2 43.40 45.70 1,000 954.30 
3 65.10 69.76 1,000 930.24 
4 86.80 94.67 1,000 905.33 
5 108.50 120.44 1,000 879.56 
6 130.20 147.11 1,000 852.89 
7 151.90 174.72 1,000 825.28 
8 173.60 203.30 1,000 796.70 
9 195.30 232.87 1,000 767.13 
10 217.00 263.48 1,000 736.52 
11 238.70 295.16 1,000 704.84 


PLANNING CLASS ENDOWMENTS. 





Example of Williams College Gradu- 
ates May Be Followed on Large 
Scale in Future. 





A few wide-awake life insurance men 
are laying plans to carry out on a large 
scale the idea of class endowments in 
favor of their Alma Mater, following 
the example of this year’s graduating 
class of Williams College. As this idea 
has been developed, it would not be 
confined to the graduating classes of 
colleges and universities, but would 
include the classes of previous years, 
which are more or less organized in all 
good sized collges, and the alumni 
associations also. It is pointed out 
that if the young men just starting out 
in the world can provide a total en- 
dowment of $25,000, the older classes 
could easily furnish a much larger 
amount. 

In the case of Williams College, 
about one hundred members of the 
graduating class each took out a 25- 
year endowment for $250, which would 
provide at maturity, in 1939 more than 
$25,000. 

If any of the policies become claims 
through prior death they will be paid 
to Williams College. The dividends will 
be paid to the college and any pre- 
miums that default (some will undoub- 
tedly default in the vicissitudes of 100 
lives during a period of 25 years) will 
be paid out of the dividend fund. 

What the members of a graduating 
class may be able to do for their col- 
lege in the years ahead is at the time 
of graduation entirely problematical, 
and many will never be able to do any- 
thing. This plan makes the question 
easy of solution at slight annual ex- 
pense to each of the insured. All 
through the years it affords an intimate 
working interest in one’s Alma Mater 
that nine men out of ten will be glad 
to have, and to which they will gladly 
contribute, no hardship will be worked 
on anyone, even right from the start, 
at a time when his earnings are small. 
For, say, the trifle of less than ten dol- 
lars a year a man is helping his col- 
lege little by little to a twenty-five- 
thousand-dollar endowment fund. 





12 260.40 327.95 1,000 672.05 
13 282.10 361.89 1,000 638.11 
14 303.80 397.01 1,000 602.99 
15 325.50 433.37 1,000 566.63 
16 347.20 471.00 1,000 529.00 
17 368.90 509.94 1,000 490.06 
18 390.60 550.25 1,000 449.75 
19 412.30 591.97 1,000 408.03 
20 434.00 635.15 1,000 364.85 
21 455.70 679.84 1,000 320.16 
22 477.40 726.09 1,000 273.91 
23 4499.19 773.96 1,000 226.04 
24 520.80 823.51 1,000 176.49 
25 542.50 874.79 1,000 125.21 
26 564.20 927.87 1,000 72.13 
27 585.90 982.81 1,000 17.19 
28 607.60 1,039.66 1,000 nenees 


MUTUAL LIFE'S WAR POSITION 


NOT AFFECTED BY HOSTILITIES. 








Company Explains Conditions Sur- 
rounding Its Foreign Business Chiefly 
Among Wealthy Class. 





The Mutual Life has issued a state- 
ment for the information of its agents 
concerning the European war and its 
foreign business. An officer of the com- 
pany states that there is not the slight- 
est ground for anxiety on the part of 
policyholders or prospective  policy- 
holders as to the possibility of the com- 
pany being subject to great loss due to 
the war. The conditions surrounding 
the risks are such that it would be im- 
possible, and furthermore the character 
of the Mutual Life’s business in Eng- 
land and Belgium, the only warring 
countries in which it has been writing 
business for some time, is of the high- 
est class, being confined almost wholly 
to persons of wealth and not at all 
among the peasantry and laboring 
classes from which the soldiery is 
mostly recruited. 


“Inquiry has been made as to the 
probable effect of the European war 
upon the finances of The Mutual Life 
and its dividend payments,” says the 
company. “There is not the slightest 
ground for apprehension on either ac- 
count for the following reasons: 

"1. The foreign business of the Mu- 
tual Life in the countries at war is little 
more than nominal in comparison with 
the total insurance in force, and on this 
ground alone any extra mortality re- 
sulting from the war could scarcely be 
appreciable. 

“2. The war clause in all foreign poli- 
cies issued prior to 1905 provides for an 
extra charge for military and naval ser- 
vice sufficient to protect the company 
and against any extra mortality that 
may be incurred. Comparatively little 
new insurance has been written in the 
countries at war since that date. 

“3. The Mutual Life has never writ- 
ten any insurance in Russia, and it 
ceased writing new business in Ger- 
many nearly twenty years ago. Its 
policyholders in the latter country are 
now largely past military age, all poli- 
cies contain the war clause, and in any 
event their policy reserves are by this 
time very large and the amount at risk 
correspondingly small. This statement 
applies in large measure to other coun- 
tries of continental Europe, in which 
the company has gradually ceased so- 
liciting new business. 

“4. Of late the company has been ac- 
tively soliciting insurance only in 
Great Britain and Belgium, and it is not 
now issuing policies in those countries 
on persons liable to military or naval 
service. 

“5. A much larger proportion of our 
foreign business is on the lives of men 
of wealth and prominence, (little likely 
to be involved in the war), than in this 
country. We get few if any policy- 
holders among the peasantry and labor- 


APPRAISERS GET $10,000 EACH. 


Prudential Pays Bill of $30,000 for 
Services—Larger Fee Had Been 
Talked of. 








For their services in appraising the 
siock of The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, former Senator James Smith, Jr., 
former Governor John Franklin Fort 
ard former Senator William M. John- 
son will each receive $10,000. This 
amount was fixed by Chancellor Walker 
in a memorandum outlining briefily the 
nature of the task performed ‘by the 
appraisers and commenting upon its im- 
pcertance. 

That a larger sum had been suggest- 
ed as remuneration for the appraisers 
is known. One figure said to have been 
nemed as adequate compensation was 
$25,000 each. In fixing the amount at 
$10,000 Chancellor Walker considered 
the amount of money involved as well 
as the actual work performed and the 
value of the work to the stockholders 
and policyholders. In his memorandum 
he said: 

“The amount of stock issued and out- 
standing is of a par value of $2,000,000, 
divided into 40,000 shares of $50 each. 
By reason of the enormous and success- 
ful business done by the Company the 
stock has immensely increased in value, 
and its present value the commissioners 
ascertained to be the sum of $18,174,- 
108.89, which represents actually $454.35, 
and. approximately, $455 as the value of 
each share. 

‘To arrive at a determination in this 
metter the commissioners did a very 
great amount of work of exceptionally 
high value. In fact, the work could not 
have been successfully performed but by 
men of affairs and vast experience— 
men knowing the value of property and 
securities and having the ability to esti- 
mate their worth. 

“Besides taking a great volume of 
testimony they were required to exam- 
ine innumerable exhibits, many of them 
of an intricate character. They were 
chliged to protect the interest of stock- 
holders holding $2,000,000 worth of 
stock, par value, on the one hand, and 
policyholders, scattered all over the 
United States and Canada. 

“It is apparent that the compensation 
of these commissioners should not be 
estimated on any time-serving basis, but 
according to the value of their services 
to the stockholders and policyholders. 
Their compensation, according to the 
act, is to be paid by the Company.” 








ing classes, who constitute the great 
mass of the soldiery of those countries. 

“§. Financially, the company cannot 
be affected adversely. We have to-day 
only one piece of real estate in all the 
countries involved, or likely to be in- 
volved, in the war—our building in 
Paris. We have no other investments 
abroad, save our government deposits, 
consisting wholly of government securi- 
ties. 








AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 
Address 


Herbert M. Woollen, President 
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ISSUES NEW INGOME POLICIES 


SCME MISSOURI STATE FEATURES 








Twenty-Payment and Ordinary Life 
Forms With Monthly Income 
and Other Provisions. 





The Missouri State Life of St. Louis 
has just brought out two new monthly 
income policies, one on the ordinary 
life plan and the other twenty-payment 
life. These policies contain all the up- 
to-date provisions of the monthly in- 
come contract, including the disability 
feature and liberal non-forfeiture and 
loan values. The policies are partici- 
peting and entitled to surplus interest 
participation and post mortem divi- 
dends. 

At age 35 a monthly income of $100 
under a twenty payment life policy calls 
for an annual premium of $777.60 or a 
semi-annual premium of $404.40. The 
insuring clause reads: 

“Agrees to pay after the death of 
John Doe the insured, to Mary Doe, 
wife of the insured and beneficiary, an 
income of one hundred dollars a month 
for twenty years or two hundred and 
forty months and for as long there- 
after as said beneficiary shall live. The 
first payment of said income shall be 
made immediately upon receipt of due 
proof of the death of the insured and 
subsequent payments shall be made on 
the first day of each month thereafter 
until the twenty-year income, aggregat- 
ing the sum of twenty-four thousand 
dollars shall have been paid; _ there- 
after said income shall continue as a 
life annuity on the aforementioned date 
in each month so long as the afore- 
said beneficiary shall live. Beginning 
with the second year, each payment of 
the twenty-year income hereunder will 
be increased by such dividend from in- 
terest earnings as the Company may 
apportion.” 

Schedule of Policy Values. 
The policy values at the completion 





of the different years is shown in the 
following schedule: 
At i Paid-Up Term of 
Completion Cash Life Continued 
Policy Year Value Policy Insurance 
Yrs. Mo. 
1st 3 —— 31 days 
2d 440 990 2 8 
3d 880 1980 5 5 
4th 1340 2950 8 3 
ith 1810 3940 10 11 
6th 2310 4910 13 «5 
7th 2820 5880 15 6 
8th 3330 6850 17 4 
9th 3880 7820 18 il 
10th 4430 8790 20 3 
lith 5020 9750 21 5 
12th 5610 10700 22 «6 
13th 6230 11650 23 «6 
14th 6870 12600 24 3 
15th 7530 3560 25 3 
16th 8210 14490 26 2 
17th 8900 15440 27 4 
18th 9640 16400 28 9 
19th 10390 17350 30 10 
20th 11180 _ Full Paid—— 
If after the second policy year a 


semi-annual or one or more quarterly 
premiums are paid in addition to the 
premiums for complete policy years, the 
proportionate part of the current year’s 
increase in the values will be added to 
the values of the preceding year. 
The policy loan vselues are indicated 


in the following teble: 
During During 
Policy Year Loan Policy Year Loan 
Commencing Value Commencing Value 
July 15 July 15 
1915 $440 1925 $5610 
1916 880 1926 6230 
1917 1340 1927 6870 
1918 1810 1928 7530 
1919 2310 1929 8210 
1920 2820 1930 8900 
1921 3330 1931 9640 
1922 3880 1932 10390 
1923 4430 1933 11180 
1924 5020 1934 11380 
The policies contain the following 


loan insurance clause: 
“Any indebtedness to the Company on 
this policy may be insured. Loan in- 


GOING LIKE “HOT CAKES.” 





Pamphlet on Taxation by Edward A. 
Woods Again Sent to Press by Life 
Underwriters’ Association. 





“The Taxation of Life Insurance 
Policyholders” by Edward A. Woods, of 
Pittsburgh, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, has just been put to press again 
for another edition of 25,000 copies. 
There has been a remarkable demand 
for this pamphlet, nearly 100,000 copies 
having been issued. 

Secretary Everett M. Ensign says 
that nearly every mail brings requests 
for copies and many of the companies 
are sending out thousands of them. The 
little pamphlet, which is small enough 
to mail in the regular letter size en- 
velop, has been one of the most effec- 
tive pieces of literature every sent out 
by the National Association. In view of 
the prominence which the subject of 
taxation will have at the coming na- 
tional convention at Cincinnati, the ef- 
fective distribution of Vice-President 
Woods’ striking presentation of the 
taxation question should go a long way 
toward securing some definite action on 
the matter. 





CANADIAN ASS’N’S NEW OFFICERS 





A. J. Meiklejohn President, W. Lyle 
Reid, Secretary—Toronto Selected 
for Next Meeting. 





At the annual convention of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Canada, 
which was held at Halifax last week, 
the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President A. J. Meiklejohn, of Ottawa; 
territorial vice-presidents, A. J. Dove, 
Halifax, maritime provinces; Quebec 
and Ontario, T. A. Hendry of Brant- 
ford; Manitoba and Saskatchewan, H. 
B. Andrews of Winnipeg; Alberta and 
British Columbia, J. A. Johnson, of 
Vancouver. Secretary and treasurer, 
W. Lyle Reid. 

Toronto was selected as the place of 
the 1915 convention although Vancouver 
made a strong bid for the meeting. 





OFFICER TAKES UP FIELD WORK 

A. S. Caldwell, second vice-president 
of the Volunteer State Life of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., will take up field work, 
having connected with A. W. Jackson 
in the management of Georgia. Mr. 
Caldwell has not severed his connec- 
tion with the home office of the Com- 
pany with which he has been identified 
since its organization. 





surance secured for this purpose shall 
be applied to the cancellation of any 
such indebtedness should the policy ma- 
ture as a death claim. Such loan in- 
surance shall take effect only after the 
insured has furnished evidence of in- 
surability satisfactory to the Company, 
paid the premiums hereon based upon 
the rate at the attained age at the date 
of granting or renewing such insurance 
in according with the following sched- 
ule, and has received a certificate of 
loan insurance from the Company. 

Schedule of premium rates for loan 
insurance, showing attained age of in- 
sured and annual premium per $100 of 
loan insurance, 20—30, $0.80; 31—40, 
$0.90; 41—50, $1.10; 51—55, $1.60; 56— 
69, $2.30. 

“For a period of less than one year 
the ,remium shall be at the rate of 
one-tenth of the annual premium for 
each month and fraction of a month. 

‘Loan insurance shall expire on each 
anniversary date of this policy but may 
be renewed from year to year until the 
insured has attained age sixty, on fur- 
nishing evidence of insurability satis- 
factory to the Company and on paying 
the annual premium based on the rate 
at the insured’s then attained age. Any 
excess of loan insurance over the in- 
debtedness hereon to the Company may 
be cancelled by the Company and the 
unearned premium refunded.” 





GOOD RESULTS FROM POLICY 


INFANTILE TWENTY-YEAR FORM. 


The Prudential Field Force Reports 
Favorable Reception for Its New 
Endowment Contracts. 











Reports from the field men of The 
Prudential indicate that the Company’s 
new infantile twenty-year endowments 
have been very favorably received. 
This contract runs for twenty years, 
providing life insurance all that time, 
aud terminating in an endowment pay- 
able at the end of the twentieth year 
o the policy if the insured is then 
living. The death benefit, payable if 
the life terminates before the expira- 
tion of twenty years, varies with the 
age attained, until the maximum is 
reached; thence until the end of the 
twentieth year the death benefit re- 
mains the same. The amount payable 
as an endowment at the end of twenty 
years is the same as the maximum 
death benefit. 

A ten-cent. premium per week for 
a child aged two next birthday will 
provide as follows: 

On death happening, say, in the 
fourth year of the policy, a death ben- 
efit of $40 would be payable in the 
fifth year a death benefit of $45 would 
be payable, and so on, the death benefit 
increasing with the age attained till. 
after the policy has been in force ten 
years, $100 would be payable. The 
same amount would be payable if death 
took place at any time during the next 
ten years. Finally, on the completion 
of the twentieth year of the policy, 
the sum of $100 would be payable as 
an endowment, provided the insured 
should be living at that time. 

A wide demand is anticipated for 
this policy. It has been devised to 
show parents in the industrial ranks 
of life how far a small sum like five 
or ten cents per week can go in pro- 
viding insurance protection and a sav- 
ings-fund for their offspring, besides 
stamping on the youthful mind an en- 
during lesson on the value of thrift. 





RESIGNS AS CHICAGO MANAGER. 





Sylvester Schiele Leaves Germania Life 
to Manage Boys’ School—No 
Successor Appointed. 





Sylvester Schiele, manager at Chi- 
cago for the Germania Life has resign- 
ec to become manager of a boys’ school 
in Illinois to be started.by A. F. 
Sheldon. Mr. Schiele regrets leaving 
the life insurance ‘business but his long 
friendship for Mr. Sheldon induced him 
to make the change. Mr. Schiele was 
vice-president of the Old Colony Life 
before going with the Germania. No 
successor has yet been appointed. 





NORTHERN ASSURANCE MEETING. 





Agents’ Association Hold Convention on 
Lake Steamer—Program of Seri- 
ous and Frivolous Features. 





The agency meeting of the Northern 
Assurance of Detroit, was held last 
week on a lake steamer running to 
Mackinac. On reaching Mackinac the 
annual ball was held at the Grand 
Hotel. There was a long and interest- 
ing program about equally divided be- 





HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


An examination of the Home Life of 
New York by the New York Insurance 
Department, the report om which has 
Soe issued shows the Company to 
e in splendid condition in every re- 
spect with an excellent record in_all of its 
relations with policyholders. The chief 


> examiner closes the report on the exam- 


ination as follows: 


“From the above report it is apparent 
that the Company is efficiently managed, 
its claims under its policies promptly 
s and its policyholders treated 
fairly.” 

During the period under examination 
the Home Life has experienced a steady 
and sound growth, its assets, now nearly 
$30,000,000 being well over five millions 

treater than in 1909 and the insurance in 
Ecce having increased from $92,532,533 in 
the year mentioned to over $116,000,000 in 
1913. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








A Word to the Wise is 
Sufficient 


Grow Up With A Growing 
Company 


Insurance In Force 


Over $100,000,000.00 


Pittsburgh 
Life & Trust Company 


Home Office 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, 
Director of Agencies 


Ww. Cc. BALDWIN, 
President 











tween serious and frivolous features. 





You Wish To Be Paid Well 


for your efforts. Producers receive 
liberal compensation under the 





Direct Agency Contract 
OF THE MANHATTAN LIFE 





A top-notch renewal income as- 
sured for years to come. 


Several pieces of excellent terri- 

tory, with exclusive rights, open 

for men of character and ability. 
For particulars address 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


ciate Lavi Fo) 








W. D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Ine. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions 


Attractive literature 


W. S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 
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MASS. MUTUAL AGENTS MEET 


HAVE TWO DAYS AT HOME OFFICE 








Arrange Fine Program for 23rd Conven- 
tion—Officers and Fieldmen Speak— 
Entertainment Features. 





The twenty-third annual convention 
of the Agents’ Association of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life will be held Fri- 
day and Saturday of next week, at the 
home office, Springfield, Mass. T. R. 
Fell, manager at New York for the 
company, who is president of the Asso- 
ciation, say@ that it will be one of the 
pest conventions the agents have ever 
had. The visiting representatives will 
be entertained at the company’s ex- 
pense at three Springfield hotels, 
Cooley, Kinball and Worthy, and many 
eutertainment features have been ar- 
ranged, some of them especially for the 
visiting ladies. Saturday morning while 
the agents are in session, the ladies 
will start on an automobile trip to 
Lenox in the heart of the Berkshires. 
Luncheon will be served at the Hotel 
Aspinwall, returning in the evening. 
After the close of the convention on 
Saturday the entire delegation will 
board the steamer Sylvia for Riverside 
Park, where a bake will be served, after 
which there will be sports and a gen- 
eral field day. 

The full program is as follows: 
Friday, August 21, 9. A. M. 
Presiding officer, Mr. T. R. Fell. 
Address: President Wm. W. McClench. 

Address: Mr. William H. Jaquith, 2d, 
Lawrence ,Mass. 

“Benefits Derived by the Agent from 
Membership in the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Agents’ Association.” 

For Discussion. 

“How to Utilize Bankers in Small 
Towns in Your Territory.” 

Presented by Mr. Harry I. Davis, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

Discussion opened by Mr. F. Willson 
Rogers, Hartford, Conn. 

2 P. M. 


Address: Superintendent Behan, 
“The Practical Side of Agency Work.” 
Address: Mr. Warren C. Flynn, Indian- 

apolis, Ind., “Reminiscences of a 
Mass. Mutual General Agent.” 
Address: Mr. F. J. McGrath, Rochester, 

N. Y., “The Ideal Company.” 
5 P. M. 

Executive meeting of General Agents 
holding contracts direct with Company. 
RECEPTION. 

From 8 to 10 P. M. President and 
Mrs. McClench will receive, informally, 
on the roof of the Home Office building, 
members of the Association and visit- 
ing ladies. 

Saturday, 9 A. M. 
Address: Mr. L. Brackett Bishop, Chi- 
cago, Ill., “Making Things Come to 


j Mr. Harry G. Parker, Buffalo, 
N. Y., “The Humorous Side of Life 
Insurance.” 

Business Session—Electio nof offi- 
cers, ete. 





AMERICAN CENTRAL GATHERING. 





Fifth Annual Meeting of $100,000 Club 
at Cedar Point Brings Out Inter- 
esting Discussions. 





The American Central Life’s $100,000 
Club gathered at Cedar Point, Ohio, last 
week for the fifth annual meeting of the 
organization, and spent four days in in- 
teresting and instructive discussion and 
many forms of entertainment and diver- 
sion. L. A. Simons, president of the 
club for the ensuing year, presided, and 
there were many valuable addresses by 
the Company’s star producers. Presi- 
dent Herbert M. Woollen also partici- 
pated. 


Judd Lowrey, superintendent of the 
Pacific Coast department, spoke on 
‘Red Tape in Life Insurance;” V. M. 
Kime, actuary of the Company, dis- 
cussed “Report on New Ordinary Life 





Policy,” and the first session was closed 
with a discussion led by George C. 
Wright. Other speakers were: Edward 
A. Meyer, second vice-president and 
comptroller; C. A. Weathers, superin- 
tendent of the southern department; 
Frank W. Morrison, vice-president; C. 
B. Carr, secretary of the Company, and 
Actuary H. W. Buttloph. 





CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
IS NOT SUSTAINED. 


(Continued from page 2.) 


Which would inevitably offset Mr. 
Sinith’s calculations as to the final 
outcome. Few banks allow even as 
much as 4 per cent. on deposits, as as- 
sumed by Mr. Smith; while life insur- 
ance companies to-day allow on de- 
posits left with them as high as 4.75 per 
cent. This indicates that when the 
banks go to soliciting life insurance on 
Mr. Smith’s cooperative plan, they will 
not be able to show as good results as 
the life companies are showing on en- 
dowment policies. If Mr. Smith can in- 
duce the banks to go into the business, 
however, we are quite confident that 
the life insurance companies will wel- 
come the experiment. Our criticism of 
the plan was based upon its futility, 
and not on the ground that it would be 
adverse to the interests of the life in- 
surance companies. 


Mr. Smith’s Comment. 

In concluding his comment on the 
criticisms of The Eastern Underwriter 
which appeared in the issue of July 23, 
Mr. Smith says: 

“My critic says $48 for an endowment 
at age 25 is high, and then quotes one 
to show larger dividends at $49.19, with 
a dividend of $6.71, making the net cost 
$42.48. The dividend paid on the ordi- 
nary life policy which I quoted in the 
illustration is $4.19 the first year, which 
deducted from the amount deposited, 
$46.04, would make the net cost the 
second year, under the co-operative 
plan, $41.85. The fifth dividend would 
be $4.67, making the net cost $41.37, as 
compared with $40.44 quoted by my 
critic. The excess paid on the endow- 
ment in the earlier years would be off- 
set by the larger dividends paid on the 
endowment in the later years. 

“The Eastern Underwriter says a fair 
comparison with the endowment would 
be to select the leading dividend-paying 
company or the non-participating com- 
pany offering the lowest rates. As the 
above illustration will do for the par- 
ticipating, the one following will serve 
for the non-participating: 
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$16.43 $40.83 $16.43 $25.41 $41.84 
16.46 41.22 16.46 25.41 41.87 


16.61 41.86 16.61 25.41 42.02 
16.81 41.55 16.81 25.41 42.22 

“The above figures are the premiums 
of four leading non-participating com- 
panies on ordinary life and twenty-year 
endowment policies which are the low- 
est (with the exception of one company 
that does not issue ordinary life in less 
than $5,000 policies), and what the in- 
sured would have to deposit in the bank 
in order to carry out the co-operative 
plan in connection with any one of 
these companies. It will be seen that I 
have made a fair comparison as to cost, 
and that the results in the event of 
death and the options at the end of 
twenty years are overwhelmingly in 
favor of the co-operative plan. The 
only way a life insurance company 
could equal it would be by paying the 
difference in reserve between the ordi- 
nary life and the endowment to the 
heirs of a deceased policyholder in ad- 
dition to its face and allowing the in- 
sured to withdraw the difference in re- 
serve and carry his policy as an ordi- 
nary life after twenty years. When life 
insurance companies issue such a pol- 











THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 
are higher this year than ever before. Our 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
Mr. FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 








Excellent Opportunities For Good Men 


HIGH COMMISSIONS 
LOW RATES 
SALABLE POLICIES 





SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOMER V. TOULON, Manager 


1098 Drexel Building - - . - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











icy, and it can be done, they will dis- 
arm all criticism.” 





“WHAT THE EQUITABLE 
OFFERS” 


What the Equitable Offers is the title 
of a booklet listing in detail the many 
attractions and advantages of Equitable 
policy contracts. 


While intended for the prospective 
insurer, it will interest any insurance sales- 
man who is curious to know why Equitable 
policies sell readily, renew steadfastly and 
meet every conceivable need of all classes 
of insurers. A copy will be sent to any 
address on request. 


The Equitable 


Life Assurance Society 
of the United States 
165 Broadway, New York 
W. A. DAY, President 
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WHEN IS POLICY IN FORGE? 


KNOW. 





FEW AGENTS REALLY 





Conditions That Affect the Contract in 
Matter of Premium Payment and 
Action of Company. 

One might assume that every life in- 
surance agent would be able to tell the 
assured definitely just when the policy 
he has taken out becomes in force, yet 
at a recent agency gathering it. was 
clearly demonstrated that there was a 
wide difference of opinion on this sub- 
ject. In some of its aspects the ques- 
tion is a legal one, but court decisions 
have defined the conditions of the con- 
tract so that it is known just what 
steps are necessary before the policy 
is in force. As a general matter of field 
experience, however, there should be no 
difficultx. in understanding when the pol- 
icy is in force. 

At the agents’ gathering referred to 
one man had the idea that the company 
was on the risk the minute the agent 
signed his name to the receipt attached 
to the application. Another thought 
that, where settlement had been made, 
the insurance became effective imme- 
diately upon approval by the local medi- 
cal examiner. in the light of these ex- 
pressions there is no doubt a canvass of 
agents would develop a wide range of 
opinion. 

In explaining just when a policy is in 
force, the Fidelity Mutual Life says: 

“If the first premium is not paid in 
full at the time of making application, 
the insurance does not become effec- 
tive until policy is delivered to the ap- 
plicant, and the first premium paid in 
full, during his !ifetime and continued 
good health. 

“If the first premium is paid in full 
at the time of making application, and 
the official receipt attached to the ap- 
plication is given therefor, the insur- 
ance becomes effective, from the date of 
the medical examination, upon approval 
of the application by an executive offi- 
cer of the company at the Home Office. 

“In other words, the company does 
not, nor could it be expected to,’assume 
liability upon auy risk until it has had 
opportunity to pass judgment upon that 
risk.. And, in the very nature of the 
transaction, this power to pass judg- 





REMOVES SERVICE RESTRICTIONS. 





The Prudential Again Writing Army and 
Navy Officers at Regular Civilian 
Rates. 





The Prudential has removed the re- 
strictions governing the acceptance of 
army and navy officers for insurance and 
has resumed writing these classes of 
risks at the regular civilian rates. This 
action of the Company should be of con- 
siderable benefit to the field force of 
The Prudential. 





“JACK UP” NEWARK’S TAX RATES. 


The valuations of Newark, N. J., 
property have been “jacked up” all 
along the line to offset the loss of 
about $60,000,000 in personal assess- 
ments, following the decision of the 
courts that the city of Newark could 
not tax the deferred dividend fund of 
The Prudential. 





WILL WRITE ACCIDENT BUSINESS. 

The Union Central Life, of Cincinnati, 
has secured an amendment to it charter 
permitting it to write personal accident 
and health insurance. 





ment could not be aieted to the local 
examiner or to the agent. The agent 
takes the initial step, in submitting the 
ease; the local examiner the second 
step, in recommending the case; but 
that step that binds the company is 
taken by the company at its Home 
Office. 

“To illustrate: A 
San Francisco, both 
to the Fidelity the same day. A makes 
settlement of first premium with his 
application; B does not. The local ex- 
aminer recommends both cases, appli- 
cations reach the Home Office, are ap- 
proved by the Medical Board, and on 
Friday afternoon both policies are de- 
posited in the mail. Saturday morning 
4 and B go on a fishing trip; the boat 
capsizes; both are drowned. Now what 
is their situation from a life insurance 
standpoint? A has fully protected him- 
self by payment of the first premium 
and his insurance will be paid without 
question. B has indicated his probable 
intention to buy a policy of insurance, 
but he has not yet bought it, and there- 
fore, the company has no liability.” 


and B, living in 
make application 


John M. Holcombe In His Private Office 


Mr. Holcombe has just completed his tenth year as president of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, of Hartford, the event being the occasion of a celebration at the 


Home Office. 








He has been with the Company for more than forty years. 











State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 





Or 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
INCORPORATED 1844 
BURTON H. WRIGHT, 
... PROGRESSIVELY SUCCESSFUL... 
January 1, 1914 


POE ccstcceee phd eee errr 
Liabilities | bat ee gedrn ake err 
Surplus Mass. Standard......... ‘ 
Insurance Issued, 1913.......... 
Insurance in Force........ rere 


THE COMPANY OF SUCCESSFUL AND CONTENTED AGENTS 
ONLY THE HIGHEST GRADE MEN ELIGIBLE 


EDGAR C. FOWLER, Superintendent of Agencies 


President 


POPrrrrrrrrrrreren tL yy 
eeeeeee+ 40,209,207.57 


-++..-$2,346,537.80 
-+ +++ $23,051,034.00 
(trates eneous . --$171,310,426.00 











Reserve Loan Life 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
General Agents Wanted for Territory in Pennsylvania 











Life 


Insurance and Texas 





States. 


Texas has more than on million people, made up of 
home grown population and the best selections from other 
They are a progressive people and they are buying 
life insurance—about seventy million dollars a year. 

More than a hundred thousand suitable subjects in the 
state are uninsured, and several times that number inade- 
quately insured. We want ten or a dozen more good field 
men to tell them about the Southland Life. 


JAS. A. STEPHENSON, President 


Address— 


DALLAS, TEXAS 

















The Guarantee L 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


insurance in force over Twenty Millions of dollars. 


Assets over One Million. 


Business received first eight months, 


(average One Million a month). 
We want a capable general 
important open territory. 


ife Insurance Co. 


1913, over Eight Million 


agent for vacant office. 


























Reliance 
Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


Has the best General Agent 
Contract to offer YOU. 


Has All Forms of Policies to 
Offer the Insured—Particip- 
ating and Non-Participating. 
Annual Dividend. Guaran- 
teed Premium Reduction. 

Has the Only Perfect Protec- 
tion Policy combining Life, 
Accident and Health Insur- 
ance at Minimum Cost. 














FEDERAL LIFE AGENTS MEETING. 

The agents’ association of the Fed- 
eral Life of Chicago opens its annual 
convention to-day on the steamer en- 
route to St. Joseph, Mich. The gather- 
ing will continue through Friday and 
Saturday. 
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PREPARED FOR WAR OUTBREAK 











HANDLING FOREIGN BUSINESS. 
How New York _tife Will Conduct 
Transa eneral War Not 





Solemes For. 





President Darwin P. Kingsley of the 
New York Life in discussing the ef- 
fect that the general war conditions in 
Europe will have on the Company, says 
that the ‘business of the Company in 
Europe has been conducted for a long 
time “in the expectation that something 
like this might happen.” As long as 
a condition of war exists the business 
o: the New York Life in each of the 
countries involved will be conducted as 
though they were separate companies. 
The local managements at Berlin, 
Vienna, St. Petersburg and Paris, as 
they are cut off from the usual busi- 
ness communication, will be given 
authority to carry out all of the Com- 
pany’s obligations. 

“Beyond some inconvenience,” said 
President Kingsley, “it is not probable 
that we shall appreciably suffer. 

“Our headquarters for Europe is in 
Paris. At the present time of course 
there is no communication between 
Berlin and Paris, Vienna and Paris, 
and probably none between St. Peters- 
burg and Paris. At the same time our 
contract obligations must be currently 
carried out, and it will become neces- 
sary to modify the organization of our 
business until such time as the pres- 
ent conditions pass away. The busi- 
ness of Russia, Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary and France, and possibly even 
of England, will temporarily have to 
be treated as though it were a separate 
and distinct company. Our reprsenta- 
tives in charge within each country 
will be giveh authority to sign for the 
Company whatever papers may be nec- 
essary currently to carry out the Com- 
pany’s obligations. It should be re- 
membered that in each of these coun- 
tries, except England, we have a de- 
posit of liquid securities, mostly the 
bonds of their own governments, equal 
to the mathematical reserve on our 
business. Our local managements in 
case of necessity could sell these se- 
curities for current needs, but that 
contingency seems to be remote ‘because 
the bankers of the companies in each 
country, in case the current income 
should not be sufficient to meet the 
current obligations, will undoubtedly 
extend whatever credit we may need 
until communication between the differ- 
ent countries of the world is again re- 
stored. So much for the current trans- 
action of business. 

“In the matter of mortality we have 
no fear. Business has been done in 
Europe for a long time in the expecta- 
tion that something like this might 
happen. We are protected by the pre- 
mium rates charged and the conditions 
in the policies themselves. Moreover, 
there is no probability that the actual 
mortality of people engaged in battle, 
either on the land or on the sea, will 
cause any very appreciable increase in 
our death claims. The civilians who 
have our policies are almost wholly of 
an age and in such positions that their 
liability of service is slight. The ex- 
perience of life insurance companies 
in previous wars all confirms this. 

“Of course under existing conditions 
ne new business whatever will be writ- 
ten, with the possible exception of 
some business in France and Great 
Britain. ‘All such policies will contain 
a strong war clause.” 





ANOTHER JAPANESE TO FRONT. 

U. Uchida, a Japanese agent of the 
New York Life in Nevada, is the latest 
member of that Company’s Japanese 
contingent to make the $100,000 Club. 
In June Mr. Uchida wrote 34 applica- 
tions for $39,000. These were all en- 
dowments with a five-year advance in 
age, altogether a remarkable perform- 
ance, 








SCRANTON LIFE’S NEW SUP’T. 





Cc. C. Sampson Advanced from Assist- 
ant Secretaryship—One of Young- 
est Field Staff Managers. 





The Scranton Life of Scranton, Pa. 
has appointed as its superintendent of 
agencies, C. C. Sampson, who has been 
assistant secretary of the Company. 
Mr. Sampson will be in full charge of 
the field organization and is one of the 
youngest men to hold that important 
post in the life insurance business. 





WILL USE A WAR CLAUSE HERE. 





New York Life Covers Military Service 
of Foreigners Now Residing 
in America. 





The New York Life announces that 
in view of the state of war in Europe, 
it has been decided to put the follow- 
ing clause in all policies issued to 
Europeans now residing in America, 
where there seems a possibility of 
these Europeans being called into ac- 
tive service abroad: 

“During the first two years of the 
existence of this policy, if the insured 
shall die while engaged in military or 
naval service, or in consequence of 
such service, the amount payable under 
this policy shall be limited to the total 
premiums paid, without interest.” 





PUBLISH TRIBUTES TO FOUSE. 





Fidelity Mutual Life Assembles in Vol- 
ume Communications On Late 
President’s Death. 





The Fidelity Mutual Life has as- 
sembled in a very unugual volume, 
some of the many communications that 
were received after the death of L. G. 
Fouse, expressing regret at his pass- 
ing and the high esteem in which he 
was held by life insurance men in all 
branches of the business as well as 
his numerous friends in other walks 
of life. The volume contains a brief 
sketch of Mr. Fouse’s life and a num- 
ber of pictures of him at different 


‘periods in his remarkable career from 


solicitor to organizer of a great com- 
pany and dean of life insurance resi- 
dents of America. 





ILLINOIS LIFE MAKES RECORD. 





Closing Club Year With Largest Mem- 
bership—Mark B. Lockyer, Presi- 
dent—Plans for Meeting. 





The Illinois is laying plans for a big 
celebration when the $100,000 Club 
meets in September. The club year 
closed with the largest membership in 
the history of the organization. Mark 
B. Lockyer, of Lockyer & Atwood, of 
Philadelphia, is president of the club 
for 1914-1915 by virtue of writing the 
largest amount of business. The other 
officers are: Charles W. Jacobs, first 
vice-president; Orman H. Gabel, second 
vice-president; Thor Fritz, third vice- 
president; K. B. Korrady, secretary. 

Plans for the meeting in September 
include a field day outing and picnic at 
one of the lake resorts near Chicago. 





TIMELY AND APPROPRIATE. 


The George Washington Life Insur- 
ance Company of Charleston, W. Va. is! 
sending out, with its compliments, a 
handsome portrait of George Washing- 
ton nicely framed and mounted. The 
gift is timely and appropriate and will 
be welcomed and greatly appreciated 
by all who receive it. 





FINE WORK AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


The San Francisco office of the New 
York Life under Agency Director F. A.+ 
Wickett, completed its maximum allot- 
ment for the year of $5,100,000 on July 
31. This office paid for practically 
$900,000 in July, which is more than 





Many companies write. 


CONVERTING A TERM POLICY 


HOW TO HANDLE TRANSACTION. 








When to Lay Plans for Conversion—| 
Should Begin Early—May Convert 
Part of Contract. 





The conversion period of a Ten-Year | 
Term policy usually expires at the end | 
of seven years; that of a Five-Year | 
Term in four years and the agent should 
begin to make his plans early to handle | 
the transaction. Some helpful sugges- 
tions on the conversion of term policies 
were given recently by a writer in The 
Prudential Record and these sugges- 
tions are incorporated in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

Policies on the Term plan furnish 
insurance more of a temporary than 
of a permanent nature, and no agent 
should be satisfied to wait for the ap- 
proach of the end of the conversion 
period to plant the seed of conversion 
During the conversion period the Com- 
pany sends notices to both the policy- 
holder and the district office, suggest- 
ing that effort be made to convert the 
insurance into a more permanent form, 
for, in truth, the policyholder is still 
a prospect for a regular policy, the 
securing of which should mean more 
lasting benefit to him as a policyholder 
and increased earnings for the agent. 

Whenever opportunity offers make 
an effort to convert a Term policy, 
or make the opportunity yourself when- 
ever good judgment dictates. Gen- 
erally speaking, a good time to begin 
is when the next ensuing premium 
after the first is due, always remem- 
bering, however, that it is never too 
early to lay your plans for conversion. 

When a Term policy is converted | 
the new policy may bear the date of | 
the original policy or any date subse- 
quent thereto up to the date of ap-| 
plication for conversion, provided any | 
difference in premium that there may | 
be, with interest, is paid. The new | 
policy is always issued at the age near- 
est birthday to the date of the new} 
policy. } 

The Company will issue only such 
forms of regular policies as were be- 
ing written by the Company on the 
date which the new policy bears. 

It is important to remember that | 
even if you can not induce the insured | 
to convert the Term policy for its full | 
amount, any part from $1,000 up can | 
be converted; for example, $3,000 of a/| 
Term policy of $5,000 can be converted | 
te, say, $3,000 Whole Life, and later 
on perhaps the remaining $2,000 Term, 
if continued in force, can be converted | 
to the same or some other form of | 
policy, 

Bear in mind, in this connection, that | 
if three-fifths of the Term policy is 
converted as above, three-fifths only of | 
the premium paid on the original Term | 
policy will be credited on the new | 
Life policy, whether the $2,000 Term 
insurance left is continued or not. 

When you sell a Term policy, seli| 
it in such a way that the insured will 
expect you back before long to convert 
it into permanent insurance. 





DETROIT LIFE AGENTS MEETING. 

The annual agency convention of the 
Detroit Life will be held at the home 
office September 2 to 4. 
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First Mutual 


Chartered in America 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 





Operates on a full 3 per cent. Re- 
serve under Massachusetts Law, 
and offers the best possible secu- 
rity, with a safe, equitable con- 
tract. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

Assets, Jan. 1, 1914. $66,168,702.53 





Liabilities +++++. 61,182,456.00 

Surplus ...... ...$ 4,986,246.53 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
Vice-President 


EDWARD wW. “ALLEN, Manager 
220 Broadway, New York 
LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager, 
141 Broadway, New York 
CHAS. H. STRAUSS, Gen Agent 
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UNEXCELLED IN 
Favorable Mortality 
—AND— 
Economy of Management 


Provident Life 


AND Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low 
and still further reduced by 
Annual! Dividends. 
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‘GOOD TERRITORY | 
OPEN TO RIGHT MEN 


—those who know how and can pro- 
duce applications and settle policies 
—always ready to negotiate with 
men of experience, energy and 
enthusiasm. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
FRED E. RICHARDS, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE, 
Superintendent of Agencies, 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. | 
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D Loss 


Compulsory Deposit Law. 


inia, Illinois and Indiana. 
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The Meridian Life Insurance Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Insurance in force, Dec. 31st, 1913..... 
Assets 


Reserve ....... errr ore er 


The liberal up-to-date policies issued by this Company are clear and 
definite in their provisions and the reserve is in accordance with the Indiana 


We have open territory ¥ high — men in the States of West Vir- 
interested in 


- +++ +-$23,869,332.00 
455,653.33 
1,803,659.29 
453,249.23 
105,363.49 
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a liberal contract, write the 
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Live Hints For Business Getters 





Practical Suggestions to Help 


His Income and General 





the Man With 


the Rate Book Increase 


Efficiency. 














The question is often 


Big.Lines discussed in agency 
On His Old gatherings, “How long 
Prospects should you keep a pros- 
pect on your lists’? 

The usual answer has been, “As long 


as he is a prospect!”. But who can 
tell when a prospect ceases to be 2 
prospect? That is where the difficulty 
ccmes. In answer to those agents who 
declare that they never follow up 2 
prospect if he does not insure after 
a certain number of interviews, say, 
three or four, one can cite the per- 
scnal experience of Lawrence Priddy, 
one of the leading personal producers 
of the New York Life, who recently 
tcld of placing a line of $100,000 busi- 
ness insurance on the president of a 
ccrporation on whom he had not called 
for five years! So, we might say judg- 


ing from this experience, that five 

years was not too long to keep old 
prospects on your list! 
~ * * 

A represeniative of the 

First Year Pacific Mctual Life 

As Term writes to the Company 

Insurance asking the following ques- 


tion: 

Please advise me the reason why the 
company inserts the following clause 
in all of its policies: 

“The first year insurarce under this 
policy is term insurance.” 

To this the company replied: 

“The first year’s cost of putting upon 
the books the policy represented by 
this premium will includo the expense 
of ‘agent’s commiscion, medical. ex- 
amination, inspection, etc., amounting 
tc about $20.00. 

It is evident that the loading will 
cover only a small proportion of this 
charge. How is the deficit to be met? 
Ve may not resort to the net premium. 
Its constituent parts are appropriated— 
$9.00 to be applied to the ensuing 
year’s mortality cost and $11.00 to be 
held in reserve to the credit of the 
policy. 

There are but two ways out of the 
difficulty. One of these is to take the 
sum needed out of the general surplus 
—that is, to borrow it from the older 
members—and to return it by degrees 
from this particular policy’s share of 
mortality savings and excess interest 
earnings. Lapse or death on the part 
of the policyholder will, 0% course, pre- 
vent the discharge of this debt. 

The alternative method of providing 
for the expense incident to new busi- 
ness is to construct the policy with one 
year preliminary term insurance. ‘No 
reserve is required on term insurance, 
and after deducting the mortality 
charge from the premium of $26.35 we 
shall have just about enough available 
to pay the new member’s entrance ex- 
penses. 

“The difference between these two 
plans is that under the latter the policy 
is in debt to its own account for the 
reserve which has not been put up. A 
gradual adjustment is arrived at by in- 
creasing the reserve and decreasing the 
leading of the policy in succeeding 
years. At the end of a policy period 
both systems will have worked cut to 
precisely the same conclusion. 

“By the latter method of dealing with 
the matter new entrants are made to 
meet the entire expense of securing 
them instead of the older members be- 
ing called upon to bear-a large share 
of it. The plan is unquestionably the 
more equitable. It is followed by a 
number of companies in Europe and 
the United States. It is recommended 
by the highest actuarial authorities and 
has the universal approval of the states’ 
Insurance departments.” 





As the introduction to 
any selling proposition 
is very apt to influ- 
ence subsequent re- 
sults, so the prelimi- 
nary work in presenting life insurance 
is really much more important than it 
should be. Consequently successful 
agents give careful attention to details 
in the introduction to their canvass. S. 
B. Garwood of the Midland Mutual Life 
in speaking on this subject drew some 
conclusions from his own personal ex- 
perience in which he said: 

“It is impossible to make an iron- 
clad rule which will apply to every 
prospect, as each case has its own indi- 
vidual setting, and I believe you will 
agree with me that it is largely a mat- 
ter of diplomacy which guides us in 
saying the right thing leading up to 
the canvass. Now in my estimation 
the important thing to be accomplish- 
ed in the introduction to canvass is to 
obtain the attention of the prospect, 
and of course, a number of methods 
may be employed to gain this end, the 
method to be used depending naturally 
upon circumstances surrounding the 
introduction; for instance, if the pros- 
pect is a total stranger, about whom I 
have no information, I simply introduce 
myself and state that I should like to 
make his aquaintance and talk to him 
about a banking proposition, or a non- 
taxable property or increasing his es- 
tate—in fact I mention most anything 
synonymous with life insurance, but 
before discussing my business with him 
I try to find some topic which I think 
will appeal to him in order to get him 
interested in me, and thus secure his 
attention. 

“If prospect has been suggested by 
his bariker, lawyer, doctor or some 
mutual friend, this information is a 
great help in the introduction, as the 
prospect usually feels he is morally 
bound to give a courteous reception to 
one recommended by his business or 
professional friends, so that in this in- 
stance it is a simple matter to get a 
hearing and an opportunity to present 
the subject of insurance. 

“The ideal introduction to canvass, 
of course, is that given the agent by a 
satisfied policyholder who has previ- 
ously said a few good words to Mr. 
Prospect and already created some in- 
terest in the proposition, so that the 
selling talk can be started immediately. 

“In regard to what data to obtain 
from prospect, will say that if possible 
the agent should secure all informa- 


Introducing 
Your Selling 
Arguments 


L. K. Passmore, vice- 
president of the Penn 


Popularity 
Of Ordinary Mutual Life, of Phila 


Life Contract delphia, believes that 

there Is a growing ten- 

dency to return to the simpler forms 

of policies and especially the ordinary 
life, 

“In our daily contact with agents 
and insured members,” said Vice-Presi- 
dent Passmore, “we think that there 
recently has been noticeable an in- 
creasing desire for the simpler forms 
of contract. It is our Company’s aim 
that all our policies shall be as free 
from wordiness as possible, while in- 
corporating all necessary and desirable 
provisions: but even with that aim 
perfected the up-to-date policy is an 
awe-inspiring document in its wealth 
of verbiage. It is not, then, unnatural 
that the average man should seek for 
the policy in which his and the com- 
pany’s contractual obligations are plain- 
est and easiest of comprehension, as, 
for example, he to pay so much per 
year during his lifetime, the company 
to pay so much at his death. There- 
fore, with the full respect and appre- 
ciation due to the other forms of poli- 
cies, all splendid fellows in their indi- 
vidual ways, we must admit that of a 
truth the old-fashioned Ordinary Life 
policy takes a deal of beating. 

“If we state that when an insurer 
applies for a policy he really wants 
life insurance, the largest amount of 
sound protection that he can purchase 
for the premium that he is able to 
pay, with the intention of keeping the 
insurance in force until his death or 
until some time in the distant future 
when his need for protection may have 
diminished, we have fairly and closely 
described the wishes and intention of 
a majority of insurers, and we have 
accurately described the Ordinary Life 
policy. Under that policy the insured 
received the maximum of protection 
for premiums paid, and if follows that 
the company does the largest amount 
of insuring. As the company exists 
for the business of life insurance and 
successfully conducts that business, the 
larger the amount of business done 
under proper regulation, the better for 
it and all concerned; and, therefore, 
from the point of view of both the in- 
dividual insurer and the company, the 
pepularity of the Ordinary Life form 
seems well deserved, especially if asso- 
ciated with the continuous installment 
feature for widow or children.” 


tion required in filling application 
blank, but where it is impossible to do 
this such data as birthday, size of 
family, extent of debts, if any, kind and 
amount of insurance carried, real rea- 
son for not buying now and if possible 
an expression from prospect as _ to 
what amount he will consider and date 
when he will be ready to talk business. 
With this data the agent is in position 
to intelligently follow up the case.” 
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Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
| of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘ oldest company in America” | 
mean certain success for you. 











For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















States Census Bureau at 
Untouched Washington, the popula- 
tion of the Republic, ex. 
clusive of Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines, was on July 1, nearly one hun- 
dred millions, a growth of seven mil- 
lions within the last four years. Add 
to this the population of the Dominion 
of Canada (about eight millions) and 
there is a canvassing territory embrac- 
ing one hundred and eight millions of 
people. 

More than two-thirds of fhis number 
(seventy-two millions) are without a 
dollar’s worth of life insurance. 

It is a perfectly safe guess that fully 
sixty millions of this seventy-two are 
eligible for insurance. 

These figures throw a great search- 
light on several things that are impor- 
tant to fieldmen and to all others oper- 
ating life insurance. 

It is made plain and clear that, great 
as is the amount of insurance now in 
force, the companies have not kept 
pace with the increase of population. 
The all-important fact is also disclosed 
that the opportunities for successful 
life insurance salesmanship in America 
are richer and greater to-day than they 
ever were before. 

There are vastly more people to work 
upon everywhere now than ever before, 
and the popularity of life insurance is 
a hundredfold greater than in any 
other period of our history. 

Where it was once regarded as a 
luxury for the few who were well-to-do, 
it is now accepted as a prime neces. 
sary of life, the same as food, clothing, 
fuel, shelter, etc. 

These are the halcyon days of this 
business, and the canvasser who is not 
aware of the fact is not awake to his 
opportunities for accomplishing golden 
results. 

. s 


On the subject of prospects, 


Good the Prudential Record classi- 
Better fies them as good, better and 
Best best. First comes “The 


Selected Prospect.” It is 
surely “good” to have not one, but a 
whole lot of this kind of material to 
work upon. Being, as we take it for 
granted you are, a wise agent, you will 
make sure to have your prospect book 
always well filled with carefully select- 
ed candidates for canvassing purposes. 

Having such selections, you will, 
from the start, have made a big bid for 
success and will have minimized the 
“not taken” danger. The carefully 
selected prospect is pretty certain to 
prove a paying proposition. 

Time spent in multiplying this class 
of person is well spent and can not 
fail of proving a rich investment. The 
importance, therefore, of keeping your 
note-book well filled with picked people 
can not be too strongly emphasized; it 
is the great first step to success. 

Next we come to “The Interviewed 
Prospect.” Having been carefully 
selected he is almost certain to be in- 
terviewed to good account. His com- 
ing to the dotted line all depends upon 
how you handle him, how you conduct 
the interview. 

If you present your case concisely, 
forcefully, persuasively, tactfully and 
diplomatically, you will be sure to win 
out. The goods you have to sell are 
“good goods,” unsurpassed, and equal 
to the best in the whole life insurance 
market. They are “all wool and a yard 
wide” and back of them is the great 
institution that “has the strength of 
Gibraltar.” In such a canvass and under 
such altogether favorable circumstances, 
there is no excuse for any other out- 
come than landing your man. 

Finally we come to the finished pro- 
duct of your salesmanship—“The In- 
sured Prospect.” It was “good” to have 
a wisely selected prospect, it was “bet- 
ter” to have a thoroughly canvassed 
and -well-interviewed prospect, but 
“best” of all in the crowning point of 
your workmanship is “The Insured 
Prospect.” 
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ATTRACTION OF FIELD WORK 


INDEPENDENT CAREER. 





OFFERS 





Why Many Agents Cannot Content 
Themselves Without the Rate Book 
—It Fille All Needs. 





It is a well-known fact that many 
agents who have made a success in the 
business feel the lure of field work so 
strongly that they cannot content 
themselves with other work and con- 
tirue to carry a rate book when other 
avenues open to them. The reason for 
this is that life insurance field work 
gives as great a feeling of satisfaction 
and achievement as any line of human 
endeavor. It is never monotonous, it 
offers endless opportunities for origi- 
nelity and every policy written is some- 
thing done for the good of others. These 
ttings make a man contented and 
happy in his work. 

“As a permanent vocation for men, 
who are willing to, and expect to give 
their heart, energy, and intelligence to 
their work,” said an officer of one of 
the companies, “few callings are so 
alluring as is the profession of life in- 
surance soliciting. 

“It must be realized at the very out- 
set, however, that a man entering the 
insurance business with a view to win- 
ning for himself a high position can- 
not expect to achieve his purpose in a 
short while or without effort. Perma- 
nent positions of prominence in any 
line are only reached after a firm, solid, 
and strong foundation has been built; 
and this is equally true of life insur- 
ance. The idea that success depends 
upon luck must be banished first of 
all, for it will prove a hard jolt to wake 
up to the fact some day when it is too 
late, and learn by experience that luck 
has nothing whatever to do with real, 
enduring success. It must be con- 
sidered that a thorough training and 
preparation are necessary, just as they 
are essential to success in any other 
pursuit, be it professional, commercial 
or industrial. 

Present Day Opportunities. 

“People are prone to believe that 
great chances for success lie ‘just 
beyond the horizon.’ This is a mis- 
taken idea, however, for nowadays, the 
‘land of opportunity’ does not retain its 
reputation long. With modern facili- 
ties for communication, publicity and 
travel, it takes but a short time for the 
opportunities of one locality to become 
known, and equalized with those of 
other places. Competition is so keen in 
this present age, and people are so 
keen of perception, that any advantages 
or special opportunities for advance- 
ment enjoyed by one particular line of 
business are soon found out, swallow- 
ed up, and very soon reduced to the 
level of the general average prevailing 
in other businesses. That man’s chances 
for advancement are greatest who will 
choose the vocation for which he 
thinks he is best fitted and then direct 
his energies solely toward his uplift 
and elevation in that, his chosen pro- 
fession. 

“A distinction enjoyed by the busi- 
ness of life insurance is, that it is high- 
ly remunerative and yet requires no 
investment of monetary capital on the 
part of the man engaging in it. All 
that it requires is that one shall give 
it his best ability. From its very 
hature, the business of life insurance 
is one of unusual stability. It does not 
rise and wane over-night,. so to speak, 
as sO many others do. Therefore, a 
Man is assured of a permanent voca- 
tion and can feel confident that his ef- 
forts will not be wasted, but that they 
Will serve to build for him a record 
that will bear fruit and yield its great- 
est reward in later years. 

“The reason for many of the thou- 
Sands of failures that have been made 





iu the insurance business is simply 
that the men who failed were doomed 
to failure in any line. The great 
majority entered the business as a last 
resort, after having failed in various 
other lines of activity. On the other 
hand, where men have not been afraid 
to work and have been willing to train 
and prepare themselves, instances of 
failure are rare indeed. It is the men 
Who have a desire to get on in life 
who succeed in this business, just as 
they do in any other. These are the 
men who, by making themselves valu- 
able, command recognition when there 
is a position higher-up to be filled. The 
business of life insurance is constantly 
growing and expanding. Men of high 
order are needed to carry on its work 
in all its branches, and the compensa- 
tion to men who qualify to serve in 
these capacities is very satisfactory 
indeed. 

“The multitude of details attending 
the successful prusecution of the life 
insurance ‘business so completely ab- 
sorb our attention (and it is right that 
they should), that often we lose sight 
of what the profession as a profession 
has to offer. But when we stop to sur- 
vey the business in its wider aspect, 
as a whole and in its entirety, it is a 
source of great inspiration and en- 
couragement to know that our line of 
work offers a bright future and holds 
forth rich inducements for high aims, 
and faithful and efficient service on our 
part.” 


CANVASSING THE SMALL TOWNS. 





Getting the Backing of Prominent Citi- 
zen as Doctor or Banker Always 
Brings Results. 





Those agents who cover territory 
containing small towns can always get 
a big advantage by using a little dip- 
lomacy. In order to make sure of a 
good reception in the town and get the 
confidence of the people, it is necessary 
to get some one to vouch for you. 
People living in small communities are 
more conservative and even more sus- 
picious than metropolitan citizens. 
Some good pointers on working small 
communities are given by I. J. O’Don- 
nell, district manager in Michigan for 
the Detroit Life: 

“Go to the doctor and banker of the 
town you expect to work,” says Mr. 
O’Donnell, “make their acquaintance; 
let them know your ‘business; show 
them that you are on the square, that 
you have something that is worth a 
hundred cents on the dollar; then find 
out from them who might be interested 





in your proposition. In a great many 
of the small towns you can get the 
banker or the general store man to go! 
out with you. Then when you find! 
your prospect, talk business to him, 
show him your policy, read it to him. 
Don’t work too fast, as in a great many 
instances I have seen other agents, as 
well as myself, lose an application by 
trying to get the applicant to sign it 
before he had thoroughly understood 
what he was signing for. Be sure to| 
explain your policy correctly and 
thoroughly above all things; do not 
misrepresent your policy; be on the: 
square with your prospect. One satis-| 
fied policyholder brings another pros- 
pect; on the other hand, a dissatisfied 
policyholder will be the means of keep- 
ing you from getting other business in 
the community in which you are work- 
ing. I find it a good plan to work in 
about three towns, getting some good 
business man in each place as a help- 
er. Work a week in each place with 
your helper, and then while you are in 
the second or third town, your helper 
in the first town is finding prospects for 
you, and so on. In this way your help- 
ers will often develop into ‘Live Wire 
Agents.’ 

“In one instance last year I tried 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
(Stock Company) 


Of the People 
By the People 
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$164,025.94 per 
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Equitable Life Insurance Company 
of the District of Columbia 


MEN WHO KNOW HOW can secure service contracts 
that will enable them to sell the Best Standard Insur- 
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this plan, getting a helper in one town 
north of Grand Rapids, one east of 
Grand Rapids, and one south. Start- 
ing south I got a hardware and gen- 
eral implement man as helper. The 
first week I spent three half days with 
him. We wrote eight for eight thou- 
sand. The next week I went north and 


spent three days with my other helper, 
and in those three days we wrote sev- 
enteen applications for twenty thou- 
sand. The next week I went east and 
got the eashier in the bank as a helper 
and spent four days with him and 
wrote seven thousand. 
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LIFE INSURANCE AND WAR. 

When the affairs of commerce and 
government move along smoothly and 
in a more or less routine way as is 
usual in times of peace, we are ac- 
customed to regard our surroundings 
cumplacently and to look upon our 
r:aterial accumulations as a permanent 
and enduring foundation for the family 
fcrtunes. The temporal and fleeting 
character of material possessions, es- 
pecially if trey are valuable, is im- 
pressed upon us with shocking force 
in the present war frenzy in Europe. 
The individual is not recognized in 
such warfare and of course, he can have 
no rights. Whatever he may. possess, 
Lelongs to the government if it can 
make use of it. The whole system of 
sucial obligation and law collapses and 
the man of wealth of yesterday may be 
broken and without home, family or 
resources to-morrow. 

We did not think this possible; it 
seemed that civilization had advanced 
so far beyond barbarism that the moral 
pressure of the highly cultivated races 
would restrain the sleeping barbarian 
in some of the peoples of Europe. But 
to-day we have the spectacle of one 
of the most advanced and scholarly na- 
tions of the world, turned in ruthless 
gavagery on its neighbors. 

There seems to be but one way to 
make certain of the family fortune in 
view of recent developments and that 
way as we have known all along is 
through life insurance. Especially 
American life insurance. Our central 
government authority is sufficiently di- 
versified to put a strong check on need- 
less warfare and our interdependence 
would make almost impossible a con- 
dition such as exists in Europe. An in- 
Cividual fortune is a gamble. Life in- 
surance, especially American life insur- 
ance, is as sure as any material thing 
can be at the present time. 











BETTER BUILDINGS NEEDED. 

Competent observers realized long ago 
that no marked reduction in the annual 
fire waste of the United States could be 
looked for, until the present average 
type of mercantile building and dwell- 
ing house, gave way to others of su- 
perior construction. The truth of this 
conclusion is evidenced each passing 
mecnth, the reported losses showing 
siight diminution (indeed, those for the 
first half of the present year were much 
larger than for the same period of 


1913), despite the vigilance of fire in- 
spectors, underwriting organizations, 
clean-up committees, and other agencies 
all seeking to reduce the enormous 
property ‘waste by fire. 

Without in the least ceasing their in- 
spection service, it would seem to be the 
part of wisdom for underwriters to di- 
rect their energies chiefly to the adop- 
tion of superior ‘building codes, and the 
encouragement of building material, the 
general adoption of which would reduce 
the chances of fire to a minimum. Pros- 
pective builders should be taught that 
while the initial cost of real fire-proof 
construction may be heavy, it will be 
cheaper in the long run, and each addi- 
tional building of this type put up serves 
to just that extent as a barrier to ex- 
tensive conflagrations, of which latter 
this country has had its full share. 





WHY HE ‘SUCCEEDED AS AGENT. 





High Percentage of Collections and 
‘Reduction of Arrears Proved Strong 
Factors for One Man. 





Cc. A. Smith, representing the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia at 
Macon, Ga. in telling how he made a 
big increase in his industrial debit, 
says: 

“The first thing for an agent to do 
is to make a high per cent. of collec- 
tions on his debit, and do his best to 
reduce his arrears at all times. When- 
ever an agent fails to collect on his 
business it means lapses, and lapses 
reduce net increase. Old business Col- 
lected on is better than new business 
written, so an agent should give his 
best efforts to saving business; there- 
fore, reducing the per cent. of lapses. 

“Experience has taught me that the 
best way to save a lapse is to start in 
time. The very first time a person 
fails to pay their insurance is the time 
to find out the reason why and put 
gorth his best efforts to impress on 
their minds to be always ready to pay 
their insurance when the agent comes 
around, and, therefore, an agent will 
reduce his lapses, and when an agent 
can keep his lapses at a low per cent. 
he is bound to make net increase.” 





100 MILES PER APPLICATION. 

I. H. Cook, of the Nebraska staff of 
the New York Life, recently wrote 28 
applications for $79,000 in connection 
with which he traveled 2,800 miles or 
100 miles per application. This looks 
like a record. Has it been beaten? 





Orville Thorp, of Dallas, Texas, presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Texas, is somewhere in Europe 
caught in the maelstrom of war. Al- 
though there is great concern about the 
safety of the Americans detained in 
Europe ‘by the outbreak of hostilities, 
Mr. Thorp’s friends are not worrying. 
He is a big, strapping Texan, over six 
feet tall, with all of the aggressiveness 
and determination that should go with 
a typical Texan. They say down in 
Dallas that the combined forces of the 
Kaiser and the Dual Monarchy could not 
hold Thorp if he once got started. 

. a s 


Garner Curran, executive secretary of 
the World’s Insurance Congress, to be 
hele in San Francisco in connection 
with the Panama-Pacific Exposition next 
year, has been in New York several 
days this week. Mr. Curran attended 
conferences of insurance men in many 
cities and reports great enthusiasm in 
all sections over the proposed Congress. 

- * ” 


George Wellwood Murray, superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Home Life of 
New York, is now in California where 
he was summoned following the death 
of an uncle. Mr. Murray is expected 
back at the home office about the twen- 
tieth of this month. 


=== 


The Human Side of Insurance 








GEORGE H. BELL. 





George H. Beli has been appointed 
assistant general agent for the Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Company of 
Hartford in its Western Department 
offices at Chicago. He plans to assume 
the post on September 1, resigning for 
that purpose the assistant United 
States managership of the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance of London. An Ohio- 
an by birth and a fire underwriter by 
choice, Mr. Bell has had years of ex- 
perience and capital training as an in- 
surance man. 

After extended field service he be- 
came assistant Western manager of 
the North British & Mercantile subse- 
quently being called to the Company’s 
New York headquarters. His next con- 
nection was with the Royal Exchange 
which post he now leaves to go with 
the National Fire. Mr. Bell is a fine type 
of the bright and successful under- 
writer, and will continue to be heard 
from. Vice-President Smith of the Na- 
tional, who is ever on the alert for cap- 
able lieutenants is to be congratulated 
upon attracting to his Company’s ser- 
vice a man of Mr. Bell’s capacity. Man- 
ager Harvey has taken no steps as yet 
to fill the vacancy caused through the 
retirement of Mr. Bell from the Royal 
Exchange. 

. . ra 

Carl F. Sturhahn, United States 
manager of the Rossia Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Petersburgh, who was upon 
the continent when hostilities began in 
earnest, managed to reach London 
safely and expects to sail for this coun- 
try very shortly. As a former lieuten- 
ant in the German army, fears were 
expressed that if Mr. Sturhahn were 
in Germany when war was declared he 
would have difficulty in getting away. 
Fortunately, however, he left Berlin 
some days ago, reaching London with- 


out serious difficulty. 
- 


* * 


S. D. Andrus, underwriting manager 
of the newly formed Inter-State Fire 
of Detroit, is well known to Western 
insurance men, having been prominent 
in the business of the territory for 
years. As assistant manager of the 
Western Department of the Providence- 
Washington he largely developed the 
business of that company, duplicating 
the feat later as western manager of 
the Georgia Home. From the latter 
connection he was called to the man- 
agement of the Inter-State Fire. 

+. ” * 


C. H. Jackson, agency superintend- 
ent for the Security Mutual Life of 
Binghamton, N. Y., is the guest of 


President F. W. Jenkins of the Com- 
pany, at the latter’s summer home on 
Lake Ontario. 





i} dodging the British cruiser Essex. 
i Foster said that it had ‘been the in. 
} tention of the captain when the ship 
i left the other side to steer straight for 
} the Azores 
} ranted, but as time went on and it was 


} scene. 








‘Alfred D. Foster, president of the 
New England Mutual Life of Boston, 
who has been in Europe since June, ex- 
,perienced some of the thrills of warfare 
on his return to this country on the 
Cincinnati. The Hamburg-American 


} liner changed her course several times 


to avoid hostile war vessels and man- 
aged to put in at Boston only after 
Mr. 


had circumstances war- 


learned that there appeared to be no 
immediate danger, the course was 
altered to one more northerly. As the 
vessel left Southampton a great many 
British ships were encountered and 
there was quite a warlike aspect to the 
Mr. Foster spent most of his 
time in the south of England. Mr. 
Foster’s family is still in England. 
” = * 


Cecil Piatt, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Fidelity Company, of Vermont, ex- 
diplomat and occasional poet, has 
finally been captured and completely 
subdued by Master Cupid. Yesterday 
afternoon Mr. Piatt led to the Hymen- 
ial altar Miss Jean Halsted Davidson, 
daughter of Mrs. and the late W. D. 
Davidson of Cincinnati and grand 
daughter of Murat Halsted, the long- 
time famous western journalist. The 
wedding ceremony occurred at Bidde- 
ford Pool, Me., and upon its conclusion 
the bridal couple left for a trip through 
the West and South. 

. « J 

HH. V. Upington whose election to the 
presidency of the National Casualty 
Underwriters Assoeiation occurred at 
the recent annual meeting of that body, 
is of the Detroit firm of Benson & Up- 
iugton, territorial managers for the 
Fidelity & Casualty Company. He has 
always taken an active and intelligent 
interest in movements looking to the 
betterment of underwriting conditions, 
and nearly two years ago was chosen 
head of the National Plate Glass Un- 
derwriters Association. 

+ 7 . 

A. J. Meiklejohn, of Ottawa, who 
has just been elected president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada is a comparatively young man 
in life insurance but has had an ex- 
cellent preparation for the work in 
which he has made such a success. He 
left the teaching staff of the Ottawa 
Collegiate Institute to join the agency 
force of the Confederation Life and 
he is now head of the Confederation 
Life agency force in Ottawa. He has 
been very prominent in the work of 
the Canadian Association and as east- 
ern vice-president rendered excellent 
service. 

. * +. 

William B. Clark, president of the 
Aetna Insurance Company, declined re- 
election as a director of the City Bank 
of Hartford, several days ago after 
serving upon its board for thirty-five 
years. Mr. Clark suggested the elec- 
tion of Edgar J. Sloan, secretary of 
the Aetna, as a director in his stead, 
and this was done. Sylvester C. Dun- 
ham, president of the Travelers is also 
a director of the City Bank. 

= + * 


L. Seton Lindsay, Superintendent of 
Agencies for the New York Life, is a 
man of high life insurance ideals whom 
the agency force of the Company holds 
in great esteem. The entire field staff 
has just given him a testimonial in the 
form of a record volume of new busi- 


ness. 


W. A. Briggs, publicity manager for 
the Aetna Life, who sailed on the Im- 
perator June 27, for a trip to England 
and the Continent, returned from Ant- 
werp on the Kroonland. 
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FIGURING CONTINGENTS. 





How West Virginia Plan Would Work 
Out—Local Agents Greatly 
Interested. 





In the July 30th issue of the Eastern 
Underwriter we noted the intention of 
the executive committee of the West 
Virginia Fire Underwriters Association 
tu recommend for adoption a uniform 
scale of commissions for the State. The 
suggested figure of the committeemen 
was a flat 15 per cent., plus 10 per 
cent. contingent, the latter to be arrived 
at in this way: 

The said contingent to be computed 
as follows: By deducting from the 
gross premiums written by the agent 
for the company. 


1. Cancellations and return pre- 


miums. 

2. The commissions described here- 
in. 

3. The amount of losses and loss 
expense. 


4. All other agency expense and 
charges whatsoever, including local 
board expenses, state and local taxes 
and licenses, maps and map corrections 
and advertising required by law, and, 

5. The premium consideration for 
reinsurance effected by, or at the re- 
quest of, the agent, and by adding 

6. All collections for losses and loss 
expense on reinsurance effected by, or 
at the request of, the agent. 

It is agreed that any contingent com- 
mission paid under this agreement 
shall not be treated as an agency ex- 
pense in computing th- contingent 
commission of any subsequent contin- 
gent year. 

It is further agreed that at the expira- 
tion of the contingent year the com- 
pany will make up the contingent ac- 
count and, on the request of the 
agents, will remit (all premium for the 
contingent period being paid the said 
company and not otherwise) the 
amount found to be due, if anything, 
or may request the agents to charge 
the same to their next monthly ac- 
count current. 

In view of the fact that the agency 
is not charged with unearned premi- 
ums in computing the net results for 
the contingent year it is agreed that 
it shall have no compensation, contin- 
gent or otherwise, on the business, or 
its profits after the termination of the 
agency. 





REPORT COMPLETED. 





Investigation Committee of North 
Carolina Legislature Understood to 
Have Prepared Recommendations. 





It is understood that the Insurance 
Investigation Committee of North Caro- 
lina, which completed its hearings sev- 
eral weeks ago has now prepared its 
report, and will present it at the next 
session of the Legislature. 

During the hearings the Committee 
Members displayed an open-minded- 
hess that gave promise of a just re- 
port, and insurance men expect such 
has been prepared. 

It is taken for granted that a limit 
upon the commissions that may be paid 
will be imposed. 





MARINE RATES DROP. 





London Lioyds Now Covering War 
‘Risk for Five Per 
Cent. 





Insurance upon cargoes intended for 
Ports in Great Britain is now issued 
by London Lloyds for five per cent., or 
just one-half of what was charged on 
Friday and Saturday last. Extensive 


grain shipments are made from Can- 
adian and American ports. 

Lloyds continues to write American 
fire business as before. 


Fire Insurance Department 





INSURANCE UPON COTTON. 





Closing of Exchanges Prevents Com- 
panies From Getting Valuation 
Figures. 





The closing of the exchanges at New 
York and New Orleans embarrasses 
underwriters in insuring cotton for the 
daily quotations from the exchanges 
named were relied upon to fix values. 

A recent private scale of several 
hundred bales brought ten cents a 
pound, and it is assumed this figure 
will be used for the time being. 

While some cotton has been received 
at Houston the great bulk of the crop 
will not begin to come in until the 
first of September or thereabout. It is 
expected that before that time arrange- 
ments will be made for getting cargoes 
across the seas. 

A joint meeting of the Cotton Insur- 
ance Association and marine under- 
writers will be held in this city to-day 
(Thursday) to consider the general 
cotton insurance situation. 





SIZING UP HAZARDS, 





Engineers of National Board Investigat- 
ing Conditions in Various New 
England Cities. 





Having completed their work at New- 
castle, Pa., engineers of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters are now 
in Haverhill, and will shortly go to 
Pittsfield, Mass., and investigate fire 
hazards in those cities and the means 
adopted for combating them. St. Paul, 
Minn., is also to pass under review 
shortly. 

Reports upon Camden, N. J., Charles- 
ton, W. Va., and Dayton, O., are soon 
to be issued. 





OHIO PROPERTY-OWNERS WARNED 


iProperty-owners of Ohio, are warned 
by the Insurance Commissioner of the 
State against dealing in any way with 
insurance concerns not properly li- 
censed in the commonwealth. The 
notice is directed principally against 
inter-insurance concerns, a number of 
which are circularizing the State offer- 
ing “cheap indemnity.” 

The commissioner says: 

“A great many fire insurance organi- 
zations have sprung up and are spring- 
ing up daily in different parts of the 
United States, whose organizations 
are based upon no law of the State in 
which they are organized and without 
any financial standing or credit what- 
ever. These associations usually adopt 
the name of inter-insurance, inter- 
exchange, reciprocal exchange, recipro- 
cal] underwriters, claiming, as the name 
would indicate, mutual organizations. 
They are usually the product of some 
one individual or small group of indi- 
viduals who elect themselves presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, secre- 
tary-treasurer, general manager, or to 
any other office which he or they think 
might further their interests. 

“Occasionally these insurance asso- 
ciations will send into Ohio their rep- 
sentative for the purpose of soliciting 
insurance. This representative will 
come into the State between two suns, 
secure what business he may be able 
to in that time and flee from the State, 
thus avoiding being caught in the 
clutches of the law. 


“The homes of these associations are 
ia Kansas City and St. Louis. Quite a 
number have recently sprung up in 
Chicago, two in Gary, Ind. The insur- 
ance department of Missouri has ruled 
against their operation in that State. 
The greater portion of their business 
is secured by mail solicitations.” 
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GARAGE HAZARD 





IN BOSTON. 





New Bill Interpreted by City Official— 
How Gasoline May be 
Stored. 





To avoid confusion regarding the 
application of the new Fire Hazard bill 
of Massachusetts, Street Commissioner 
Frank A. Goodwin of Boston, interprets 
the statute thus: 

“The new Fire Hazard bill does not 
take from the Board of Street Commis- 
sioners the authority to issue permits 
for the erection of garages after a pub- 
lic hearing as required in Chapter 577 
of the Acts of 1913 and amendments 
thereto in Chapter 119 of the Acts of 
1914. 

“While the board was inclined to re- 
fuse to accept any more petitions for 
the erection of garages, I am satisfied, 
upon careful reading of the Fire Hazard 
bill that it has the power to grant such 
permits. Of course a person will have 
to get a permit or license from the 
Fire Hazard Commissioner to keep 
gasoline in a building used for habita- 
tion or within 50 feet of any building 
used as a dwelling. 

“Under the law existing before the 
Fire Hazard bill went into effect it was 
necessary to get a permit to keep gaso- 
line, even in the tank of an automobile, 
in any building but under Section 6 of 
the Fire Hazard bill that is no longer 
necessary. 

“So far as private garages are con- 
cerned, in which gasoline will be kept 
orly in the tank or tanks of automo- 
biles, the permit from the Board of 
Street Commissioners will be all that 
will be needed.” 





PLANS OF NEWBU'RGH ASS'N. 

Members of the Newburgh (N. Y.) 
Association of Fire Underwriters de- 
cided to omit the customary clam bake 
this year, planning instead to give a 
dinner later in the season to which 
would ‘be invited officers of the State 
Association. 





| 
} 
RDS CARMI 


SPECIAL FOR GERMAN AMERICAN 





E. E. Paschall to Travel Southern New 
Jersey for Company—Possesses 
Wide Experience. 





Edward E., Pschall after several years 
absence therefrom has re-entered field 
work, becoming special agent in South- 
ern New Jersey for the Ge-man Ameri- 
can and the German Alliance Insurance 
companies. 

Mr. Paschall’s field work consisted of 
eleven years service with the Home as 
its general agent in Virginia and the 
District of Columbia, resigning the 
post to open Canada for the German 
American, his title in this connection 
being superintendent of agents. Later 
he went South for the Siebels general 
agency, coming North again as secre- 
tary of the Rochester German Fire. 
Mr. Paschall’s next move was to handle 
a special department for the promi- 
nent New York brokerage firm of Will- 
cox, Peck and Hughes. 


Mr. Paschall has been spoken of for 
the secretaryship of the Eastern Union. 





CHANGES FIELD REPRESENTATION 





Peoples National Fire Selects W. B. 
Bierce as its State Agent for 
Indiana, Michigan and Illinois. 





In succession to Charles H. Harra- 
den, the Peoples National Fire and its 
office consort, the United Firemens, 
both of Philadelphia, have appointed 
W. B. Bierce as State agent for Michi- 
gan, Indiana and INinois. Mr. Bierce 
has been in the insurance business as 
general agent at Detroit for years, and 
has a thorough knowledge of under- 
writing affairs in the territory he will 
supervise for the Philadelphia institu- 
tions. 
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New Jersey Notes 











PROGRESS AT ATLANTIC CITY 





MOVING TO REDUCE FIRE RISK. 





Installation of Separate High Pressure 





Service Urged—Property Owners 
Interested. 
In the fifteen months that have 


elapsed since the insurance engineers 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers examined conditions from an 
underwriting standpoint at Atlantic 
City, N. J., a number of improvements 
in the fire protection service have been 
made at the famous watering place. 

The nature of the charges is thus set 
forth in a report prepared by Engineer 
J. H. Howland under late date. 

Work upon a new 48-inch force main, 
to take the place of the present 30-inch 
main, will be completed by the first of 
August; it connects with the 20 and 
30-inch just south of the ‘beach 
thoroughfare crossing. The 24 and 2v- 
inch main artery shown on the map 
accompanying the 1913 report as au- 
thorized, has been laid in Arctic ave- 
nue, together with 12 cross-feeders be- 
tween New York and Connecticut ave- 
nues, south to Pacific avenue. No steps 
have been taken toward installing the 
badly needed 12-inch mains from 
Pacific avenue to strengthen the sys- 
tem along the boardwalk. Many cross- 
connections between the two former 
systems of distribution have been in- 
stalled, following the general scheme 
recommended. At the supply works 
the air-lift system is gradually being 
replaced by direct pumping; three 
more wells, two of which are new, 
have been connected up with the new 
centrifugal pump; one new well is be- 
ing drilled. It is expected that bonds 
for raising the dam at City Pond at 
least 5 feet will be issued this fall; 
no provision has been made for rais- 
ing Doughty Pond. It is believed that 
the Wharton tract, recently acquired 
and reserved by the State for water 
supply purposes, will prove to ‘be the 
most feasible source of an increased 
supply for the future. Nothing has 
been done toward replacing the old 
pumps, providing a second Venturi 
meter or the additional pressure re- 
cording gage, and, except to a slight 
degree, toward compliance with the re- 
maining recommendations. Although 
the general sentiment appears to be in 
favor of a separate high pressure fire 
service system, no definite action has 
been taken. 

New Station Opened. ‘i 

The new fire station at Atlantic and 
California avenues, which was being 
erected at the time of the previous 
inspection, has been put in service, and 
Engine 4 and Ladder B located there 
with a new 85-foot aerial ladder truck, 
No. 4 steamer with new boiler and 
tractor and an automobile combination 
hose wagon. A spare wagon loaded 
with 1,000 feet of hose and with one 
turret pipe is kept in reserve at head- 
quarters. An additional ladder pipe and 
one more turret pipe has been put in 
service, and the chief is advocating a 
drill tower to be erected with the next 
new station. It was stated that a 
supervisor of engines was appointed in 
September, 1913. 

In connection with the fire alarm 
system, it is expected that a complete 
semi-automatic equipment will be pro- 
vided for in the September budget; it 
was stated that in 90 days the entire 
system of outside wiring will be in un- 
derground cable, and throughout the 
business and hotel districts, red lights 
would soon be placed on lighting stand- 
ards close to the fire alarm boxes. The 
recommended telephone switchboard 
was installed in June, 1913, with pro- 


visions for operator on duty at all 
times. 

In November, 1913, a ‘building com- 
mission was appointed to revise the 
building laws; it was stated that they 
had gone over four-fifths of the code 
and hoped to have it in complete form 
ready tor adoption by January, 1910. 
lt was suggested that they submit the 
revised code to the National Board for 
suggestions, before it was presented to 
the Board of Commissioners 

It was stated that the recommenda- 
tions under electricity for re-inspection 
of old wiring and for the elimintion of 
overhead wires in closely built dis- 
tricts were being carried out. 

A meeting of the Board of Commis- 
sioners was attended and two of the di- 
revtors, secretary of the building com- 
mission, presidents of the Chamver ot 
Commerce and Hotel Men’s Associa- 


tion and other interested citizens were] 


interviewed, and the carrying out o1 
the following recommendations were 
especially urged: The installation of a 
separate high pressure fire service sys- 
tem, the raising of the dam at City 
Pond, and providing a fire-proof build- 
ing for fire alarm headquarters. 





EAST ORANGE MAKE INQUIRY. 





Through State Insurance Department 
City Seeks to Learn Status of 
Foreign Companies. 


The East Orange water board, be- 
coming anxious regarding the indemnity 
carried by it in a number of foreign 
companies, sought an opinion from the 
State Insurance Department. Deputy 
Commissioner Johnson in turn queried 
the companies. 

The Department was assured that the 
United States branches of all foreign 
corporations were distinct and separate 
from the head offices, special deposits 
being maintained in the hands of State 
Officials and trustees for the sole use of 
policyholders in the United States and 
that the money could not be withdrawn 
without the consent of the State au- 
thorities. 

Full reserves are maintained and pro- 
vision made for meeting other liabilities 
actual or contingent. No fear need be 
felt regarding the entire solvency of 
any of the foreign offices writing an 
agency business here. 


ONLY HALF COVERED. 





Valued at $456,898, Hartford Fire De- 
partment Insures Houses and 
Equipment for $275,000. 





Carefully prepared figures place the 
value of the buildings and equipment of 
the Hartford (Conn.) fire department 
at $456,896. Insurance thereon of 
$275,000 is carried, leaving the city to 
assume the risk of over $181,000. 





HOME AGAIN. 

Three prominent American 
writers who were abroad when the 
European war broke out, arrived in 
New York some days ago and were 
heartily glad when the anxious period 
was past. The homecomers were 
Frank J.ock, United States manager of 
the Atlas of London; George W. Hoyt, 
deputy manager of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe and W. C. Potter, sec- 
retary of the Preferred Accident. 


under- 
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ot AFFRCTED BY THR WAR 


CONDITION OF FOREIGN OFFICES. 

















Two German Companies Address Their 
Local Representatives Regard- 
ing Situation. 





To allay all possible anxiety on the 
pert of their representatives in this 
country regarding the entire solvency of 
the Aachen & Munich and the Hamburg 
Bremen Fire, the United States manag- 
ers of both companies have addressed 
their local agents here: 

S Manager J. A. Kelsey of the Aachen 

z & Munich says: 

§ “Anticipating possible inquiries as to 

e what effect the European war may have 

y upon the business of our Company in 

pe the United States, we are prompted 
to call your attention to the splendid 
financial condition of the United States 
pranch, which will not be materially 
affected by unfavorable conditions in 
the security market as our investments 
in the United States consist of govern- 
ment, municipal and railroad ‘bonds, 
amounting to approximately $2,500,000. 

“By reference to our last published 
statement, which is practically un- 
changed at this date, you will notice 
that the Company has assigned to its 
reinsurance reserve, in the United 
States, an amount in excess of its an- 
nual premium income in this country 
and maintains a surplus above all lia- 
bilities of nearly $1,200,000. 

“No withdrawal of the _ securities 
held by the United States branch of a 
foreign company domiciled in New 
York can be made without the consent 
of the Insurance Department of that 
State and the Company’s United States 
Trustees. 

“From the foregoing, you can 
appreciate that our United States 
branch in itself is in a position to 
meet every obligation it may assume, 
without the slightest difficulty, but back 
of all this is the honor and integrity 
of one of the world’s greatest insur- 
ance companies, whose responsibility 
for its United States business will not 
be diminished as the result of the 
European war, which we sincerely 
hope will be of brief duration. We 

] enclose copy of statement from the New 
York Insurance Department.” 
From the Hamburg-Bremen. 

Agents of the Hamburg-Bremen were 
advised as follows: 

In view of the deplorable widespread 
European war, there may be some in- 
quiries advanced by your patrons with 
reference to the effect the war may 
have upon fire insurance companies gen- 
erally and the status of foreign com- 
panies. Our funds in this country are 
invested in securities of the highest 
type, consisting of State, municipal and 
stardard railroad bonds, and are on de- 
posit with the various States requiring 
same, or in the care and control of our 
trustees for the protection of policy- 
holders. These funds will be kept in- 
tact. There is no disposition on the 
part of the company to withdraw any of 
its funds from this country Our home 
office and foreign policies have a pro- 
vision similar to that of the New York 
standard policy, the latter reading that 
the companf shall not be liable for loss 
caused directly or indirectly by invas- 
ion, insurrection, riot, civil war or com- 
motion, or military or usurped power, or 
by order of any civil authority. 

Th attached circular letters are being 
sent out by the New York Insurance 
Department, which endorse the view 
that while insurance companies, in com- 
mon with other institutions or indi- 
viduals holding securities at this time, 
will perhaps experience a decline in the 
market value of their securities, the ac- 
tual value has not been affected. We 
are inclined to the view that any in- 
quiries which may be directed to you 
by clients will be satisfactorily an- 
Swered by the enclosed copies of cir- 
culars from the New York State Insur- 
















ance Department. This clearly indi- 
cates that the foreign companies are 
practically on the basis of independent 
institutions so far as the United States 
assets are concerned, and under no cir- 
cumstances will the Insurance Depart- 
ment allow the security of their indem- 
nity to be weakened. 

In addition to these facts it is well to 
emphasize at this time that this com- 
pany has been doing business in the 
United States continuously since 1858 
and went through our own Civil War, 
as well as the war with Austria in 1866 
and the Franco-Prussian war in 1870. 
Back of this honorable history ang of 
its United States branch financial show- 
ing stands the high financial responsibil- 
ity and integrity of our stockholders re- 
siding largely in the commercial cen- 
ters of Hamburg and Bremen. The 
Hamburg-Bremen is celebrating its six- 
tieth anniversary, and is in its fifty-sixth 
year of continuous business in this 
country, and is not only the pioneer 
German insurance company in America, 
but one of-the pioneers of all insurance 
companies in America. 

We bespeak from you your utmost 
loyalty and support to the end that, not- 
withstanding the unhappy conditions 
which prevail abroad, the United States 
branch may be able to give a good ac- 
count of its stewardship, and that our 
interests may receive an impetus at 
your hands, to emphasize at this time 
the confidence and loyalty of our repre- 
sentatives. 

Statement of New York Dep’t. 

The circulars issued by the New York 
Insurance Department, accompanying 
the letter, were as follows: 

“The Insurance Department is in re- 
ceipt of many inquiries regarding the 
effect of the European war on the for- 
eign insurance companies of other coun- 
tries doing business in this State. In 
reply to one of such inquiries Superin- 
tendent Hasbrouck has written as fol- 
lows: 

“In reply to your letter of the 3d in- 
stant I have to say that, of course, the 
deplorable state of war in Europe has 
and will affect the market value of se- 
curities, but you may rest assured that 
the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York will allow nothing to be 
done by any of the foreign companies 
that shall in any way jeopardize the in- 
terests of policyholders insured in these 
companies, and that any securities in 
the custody, care or control of the de- 
partment or held by any trustees for the 
protection of policyholders will be 
sacredly kept for that purpose. 

“*You will probably be interested in 
the inclosed copy of interview given 
out by me yesterday and published in 
this morning’s papers.’ ” 

The inclosure by the Superintendent 
was as follows: 

“Those anxious to know how the war 
madness of Europe will affect insurance 
companies doing business in the United 
States have been responsible for a num- 
ber of inquiries at the offices of the 
New York Insurance Department and 
moved the superintendent, Frank Has- 
brouck, yesterday to issue a reassuring 
statement. He said: 

“‘Although the market value of se- 
curities owned by the companies will at 
the present time show a depreciation, 
the actual value of them has not been 
changed either by the war or by the 
closing of the New York Stock Ex- 


change. The policyholders are amply 
protected and have no cause for 
alarm.’ 


“This statement applies not only to 
American companies but to the United 
States branches of the foreign compa- 
nies as well. These branches are to all 
intents and purposes American compa- 
nies, amply protected by funds in the 
hands of American trustees and de- 
signed to protect American risks. Be- 
fore a foreign company can do business 
in this country a company must deposit 
sufficient funds to firmly establish the 
branch as an American company. The 
securities in which the company must 
invest are defined by a statute and are 
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of such a character that they can be 
readily converted into cash in an emer- 
gency. The company must not only 
keep its deposit capital intact, but it 
must also be in possession of an ade- 
quate surplus and its American funds 
cannot be withdrawn as long as it has 
a risk upon its books. 

“Few American companies do busi- 
ness abroad. None of the American 
fire or casualty companies has business 
in Great Britain or Europe, and only 
four life insurance companies. The ar- 
rangements under which the life com- 
panies do business abroad are much the 
Same as those which govern foreign 
companies here. They must make de- 
posits in the _ securities of the 
country and their losses are paid from 
reserves maintained in the country. 
This business has been profitable to the 


American companies, but it could be 
shut down until better times come 
around without in any way affecting 


the resources of the companies at the 
home office.” 


FIRST NATIONAL FIRE. 





Washington Company Invites Any Who 
Question Its Solvency to Address 
Insurance Superintendent. 


Denying absolutely the charges 
lodged against the condition and pres- 
ent management of the First National 
Fire, of Washington, D. C., by a former 
executive of the Company, Robert J. 
Wynne, president of the corporation, 
invites any who question its financial 
status or management, to “address a 
letter to the superintendent of insur- 
ance of the District of Columbia in 
order that they may ascertain the 
truth.” The superintendent of the dis- 
trict, Mr. Wynne asserts further, “is 
now engaged in an examination of the 
Company’s business and assets.” 








SEEK MERGER. 





Proposition Made to Management of 
Citizens Fire—No Action 
Taken. 





Certain parties interested in the 
First National Fire, of Washington, D. 
C. made a proposition, contingent upon 
their securing the necessary authority, 


te merge the Company with the Citi- 
zens Fire, of Baltimore. 

The suggestion was that if the 
amalgamation be effected it applied 
only to certain assets of the Washing- 
tun company, and contemplated the 
el:mination of the entire management 
of the First National. Nothing defi- 
nite has been accomplished in the 


Taatter as yet. 

The Citizens is progressing at a sat- 
factory rate and from present in- 
dications will close the year with an 
underwriting profit. 


is 





SCRANTON FAVORED. 





Application of New Mercantile Schedule 
Will Give City Reduced 
Rates. 

It is figured that by October first the 
work of re-rating Scranton, Pa., under 
the new mercantile schedule will be well 
underway, and that revised tariffs will 
be issued steadily thereafter. 

Secretary Weiderhold of the Under- 
writers’ Association of the Middle De- 
partment was in Scranton several days 
ago and went over the new schedule 
with the local underwriters. 
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FIRE HAZARD OF DEPARTMENT STORES 


Points 


State Factory Commission 


Out Danger Sources—Concert 


Halls a Serious Menace. 




















From the extensive report made by 
the New York State Factory Commis- 
sion following its investigation of 
eighty leading department stores in the 
cities of Albany, Buffalo, New York, 
Rochester, Schenectady, Syracuse, 
Troy and Utica, the following excel- 
lent summary has been prepared by 
Fire Prevention News: 

The large department store is unique 
in that it combines many widely differ- 
ing activities in one building; while 
general retailing is the business of 
these stores, each store has its attend- 
ant activities—dependent upon the size 
of the building and the character of the 
goods sold. In addition to the visible 
selling force, large numbers of persons 
are employed in various departments. 
This non-selling force in many cases 
nearly equals the number of sales 
clerks. 

The mechanical force varies from the 
porters in the smaller stores to the staff 
of porters, electricians, firemen, carpen- 
ters, painters and cleaning women 
found in large establishments. Those 
employed in accounting, bookkeeping, 
audit, legal, mail order, and transfer 
departments frequently number hun- 
dreds. Stores having employes’ and 
customers’ restaurants, soda fountains, 
kitchens, laundries and bakeries require 
a corresponding number of waitresses, 
laundresses, cooks and helpers. Fac- 
tories, alteration rooms, and different 
work-rooms employ workers in varying 
numbers—according to the size of the 
store—from several persons to three or 
four hundred. 

Among the usual industries found in 
department stores are: Garment mak- 
ing, wine and olive bottling, glass-cut- 
ting, candy making, photography, per- 
fume manufacturing, optical goods 
manufacturing, silver plating, harness 
making, lace making, jewelry repair, 
toy repair, shoe repair and engraving. 
These miscellaneous processes each 
have their employes, the number de- 
pendent upon the size of the store. 

A number of stores have established 
auditorium or concert halls; other 
stores hold large fashion exhibitions, 
the sections given over to these being 
temporarily equipped with both a seat- 
ing and a standing capacity for hun- 
dreds of persons. Thus, another prob- 
lem—that of the theatre or place of pub- 
lic assembly—is introduced into the 
general fire protection problem of the 
department store. 

Buildings Rarely Fireproof. 

Of the eighty retail mercantile estab- 
lishments investigated sixty-two per 
cent. were in non-fireproof buildings. 
Over one-half of these stores were in 
two or more buildings, eight being lo- 
cated in four buildings or more. Fire 
walls having all openings protected by 
fire doors were found in eight of these 
stores—old party walls being utilized 
in this way. Eight per cent. were in 
buildings of slow-burning or mill con- 
struction. The majority of these com- 
prised two buildings—four of them with 
party walls converted into fire walls, 
having fire doors at all openings. 
Thirty per cent. of the buildings were 
fireproof. In sixteen of these the stores 
were located in two or more buildings, 
.with no separating fire walls. The re- 
port continues: 

The interior finish of old stores is al- 
ways wood; but in the stores of most 
recent construction, hollow metal or 
fireproofed wood are used whenever 
possible. It is the theory of many mer- 
chants that large, unbroken areas with 
a profuse display of a great variety of 
stock, create an impression upon cus- 
tomers which increase sales. Notwith- 


standing, fifteen stores included in this 
study have 


fire walls—party walls 


which have been cut through and the 
There 
are usually two such openings on a 
floor, six to ten feet wide, the doors be- 
ing in the majority of cases horizontal 


openings protected by fire doors. 


sliding doors. 

Thirty-five per cent., 
of all stores visited, had open wells or 
rotundas. 
rotundas found in the twenty-eight 
stores, eight were in unsprinklered build- 
ings, four were in buildings equipped 
with sprinkler systems, but had no 
sprinkler protection over the wells. 
Number of open wells and rotundas in 
buildings classified as to construction: 
Fireproof, 12; mill construction, 4; non- 
fireproof, 15. 

When in addition to the large horizon- 
tal areas found in department stores un- 
protected vertical openings such as 
wells and rotundas are permitted, in 
both non-fireproof and fireproof build- 
ings, conditions hazardous in the ex- 
treme are the result. The rapidity with 
which fire and smoke spread through 
buildings where such openings exist 
could cause serious panic, if not great 
loss of life, if a fire occurred in stores 
so constructed when crowded with cus- 
tomers. 

Waste chutes are enclosed shafts con- 
tinuous throughout department store 
buildings, with openings on nearly 
every floor. They are used for the re- 
moval of the large amounts of waste 
paper, cardboard boxes, and old packing 
materials that accumulate in stores. 
Such waste being combustible, and 
waste chutes being the source of many 
fires, precautions are taken to confine 
any fires to fireproof enclosures. The 
chutes are, in the majority of stores, 
either bricked enclosures or metal-lined 
chutes in brick enclosures. Such chutes 
are fireproof and are provided with 
manual or automatic fireproof doors at 
all openings. The waste falls to the 
bottom of the shaft and is sorted from 
the rubbish and baled, usually in a fire- 
proof room; some stores have special 
rubbish incinerators adjoining these 
baling rooms. 

The non-fireproof waste chutes were 
found outside of New York city and 
were usually open wooden shafts or 
holes in the floors, the waste being 
thrown down these to the basement. 
Nineteen stores had waste chutes, six of 
which were non-fireproof. Non-fireproof 
waste and package chutes are unpro- 
tected vertical openings between floors 
and are definite structural hazards; 
they not only act as flues in case of fire, 
but as avenues for the rapid spread of 
flames and smoke throughout buildings. 

Stairways Un-enclosed. 

The type, number, and capacity of 
stairways in the department stores bear 
no relation to their use as emergency 
exits for large numbers of persons. 
The newer buildings have fireproof en- 
closed stairways and a few of the older 
buildings have what were formerly 
open stairways, enclosed in fire-resist- 
ing material. Seventy-five per cent, or 
sixty of the stores investigated, had no 
stairways enclosed in fireproof or fire- 
resisting material. Twenty stores had 
one or more fireproof or fire-resisting 
enclosed stairways. Only four stores 
had every stairway enclosed in fire- 
proof or fire-resisting material. 

Throughout the stores visited one of 
the most serious features found regard- 
ing stairways was the location with 
reference to street exits. Serving as 
exits from upper floors, stairways 
should empty near street exit doors. 
This was not found to be the case in 
by far the greater number of stores. 
The stairways that empty in the center 
of stores are of little use as safe exits; 
people from upper floors, retaining lit- 
tle idea of the location of street exits, 





or twenty-eight 


Of thirty-one open wells or 





would be helpless in the rush to get out 
of a building so constructed. Some 
stores have “grand stairways,” built 
principally for effect; such stairways 
can only be a menace, being wholly un- 
safe as exits, located, as they are, in 
the center of the buildings and remote 
from any street exits. 

The observations made regarding 
stairway provisions are equally true of 
street exits—that they are sufficient for 
ordinary use, but entirely inadequate for 
a demand that may arise at any mo- 
ment. This is especially so of small 
stores facing on one street only. They 
have one means of exit—the main en- 
trance doors—and, if this is cut off, 
escape from the building would be, in 
many cases, impossible. 

In all stores the street floor is the 

(Continued on page 15.) 
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FIRE HAZARD OF DEP’T STORES. 
(Continued from page 14.) 


most crowded floor; and since the show 
windows are so built as to be useless 
as means of exit, the size, number and 
jocation of the street doors are import- 
ant factors of safety. In few stores 
covered by this investigation were the 
street exit doors adequate. 

A grave and unrecognized danger is 
that created by the remoteness of stair- 
ways from exit doors. The stairways 
seldom empty directly on the street ex- 
its and often end in the open ground 
floor area 50 or 70 feet from any street 

z 
re per cent. of the stores had 
one or more street doors that opened in 
—other street doors in the same build- 
ing opened out, but that any direct 
means of exit is maintained in an obvi- 
ously unsafe manner is indicative of the 
disregard for safety found in many 
stores. 

Sixty-eight stores had _ elevators, 
either passenger or freight, or both. In 
58 per cent. of these stores the elevator 
shafts were non-fireproof. Twenty- 
seven stores had all shafts enclosed in 
fireproof or fire-resisting material. Very 
few freight elevators are in non-fire- 
proof enclosures; even in very old 
stores, these have been protected, one 
store having an asbestos casing between 
two wood casings. 

Many retail establishments are of 
fragmentary growth, being composed of 
from two to five buildings, party walls 
having been cut through in order to 
annex adjoining buildings. Many of 
these buildings originally intended for 
a small occupancy are now used by 
large numbers of people. Notwith- 
standing this increase in floor area for 
the accommodation of a larger number 
of customers, the original exit provision 
remains unchanged. 

These combinations of buildings 
(many of them very old), with their 
highly inflammable stock, make of such 
stores not only potential conflagration 
centers, of menace to the surround- 
ing buildings, but also create hazards 
further endangering human life within 
the stores. 


The question of safety in stores af- 
fects alike the customers who visit them 
in vast numbers, and the army of peo- 
ple employed in them. The maximum 
number of employes in the stores in- 
vestigated was over 61,600. These fig- 
ures represent only a portion of the 
employes in department stores in the 
State of New York. Deliverymen, sta- 
blemen, helpers and drivers are not in- 
cluded in the foregoing number, as they 
are not constantly in the buildings. 


Rush During Christmas Season. 


A study of the occupancy in twenty- 
two New York city department stores 
during the Christmas season revealed 
the fact that those stores are often 
crowded far beyond the capacity of the 
exits. In one store at 3 P. M. there 
where 13,750 persons in the building, 
4,500 being on the street floor and 2,200 
being on the fifth floor, where toys were 
sold. This building has six stairways 
with total capacity of 730 above the 
third floor; a center stair with a capac- 
ity of 400 per floor increases the capac- 
ity below the third floor to 1,070 per 
floor. Five of the stairways are open; 
the sixth stairway, located between the 
main building and an annex, is only 
Partially enclosed, having fireproof 
doors on but two or three floors. An- 
other store having four stairways en- 
closed in fire-resisting material, with a 
total capacity of 444 persons per floor, 
contained over 5,000 persons at 1.30 
P. M., 1,000 being on the ninth floor. 

Fifty-three stores had fire-escapes of 
some kind. Of these, in 30 access to 
the escapes were obstructed; in 11 the 
Windows opening on escapes were 
barred; in 14 the windows opening on 
escapes were locked; in 9 iron shutters 
at windows blocked the use of the es- 
cape; in 18 fire-escapes were defective, 
having either no drop ladders to the 
Street or to adjoining roofs; having lad- 
ders out of place; being so badly rusted 
48 to be dangerous. These escapes are 





of almost no value as exits, due to the 
manner in which they are maintained. 


In 43 stores stairways were found ob- 
structed by merchandise. In 13 stores 
doors opening on stairways were found 
locked. In 18 stores stairways were 
obstructed by counters and shelves. 


The use of elevators by the general 
public and employes has created a dis- 
regard of the final dependence upon 
stairways in case of fire. In many cases 
the stairways and landings are actually 
used for the display of merchandise. 
Even landings of stairways enclosed 
in fire-resisting materials were found 
obstructed in this manner. This is only 
another instance of the policy of using 
all possible space, whether legitimate 
or not, for purposes of display. 

Fifty-three per cent. of the retail 
mercantile establishments visited were 
neither connected with local fire depart- 
ments nor supervisory companies. To 
call the fire departments, they were de- 
pendent on telephones, the nearest 
street fire-boxes or the nearest build- 
ings connected with fire departments. 

The number and kind of fire appli- 
ances in stores were found to be usually 
determined by the insurance companies. 
The appliances consisted of pails, tanks 
containing six pails in a brine solution; 
axes, hooks, five-gallon and forty-gallon 
chemical extinguishers. A few paint 
shops and engine rooms were also 
equipped with sand pails. Seventy-eight 
stores had fire appliances of some kind. 
Two stores had no fire appliances. 

Character of Protection. 

In a number of the large department 
stores, fire brigades, composed of store 
employes, are maintained. The stores 
are divided into sections and bells which 
ring throughout the building, indicate 
the section in which the fire is sup- 
posed to be. Some establishments have 
retired firemen in charge of all fire ap- 
pliances, brigades and drills. 

Fifty-eight per cent. of the stores had 
no standpipes. One building had a 
standpipe without any hose connection. 

Standpipes were usually located near 
stairways so they could be used readily. 
In some buildings they were located in 
the interior of the floor, which limits 
their accessibility, as smoke might pre- 
vent their being reached. In the newer 
stores having fireproof enclosed stair- 
ways, the standpipe connections are 
usually on the landings. This location 
makes them accessible and lessens the 
danger for those putting out any fires of 
being overcome by smoke. 


Fifty of the stores were equipped with 
automatic sprinkler systems. 

In many up-State cities buildings re- 
ceive their sprinkler water supply pres- 
sure direct from the street, as the age 
and construction of the building often 
prevent the erecting of heavy pressure 
or gravity tanks on roofs. Some stores 
have auxiliary pumps, a few pumps 
connecting with cisterns, but many are 
entirely dependent on the city pressure. 
In case of accident to or failure of the 
city pressure, these stores would be 
without this. protection. 

The report sums up the most common 
places of origin of department store 
fires, by number, with their general 
causes, as follows: 

1. Basements. Defective heating or 
lighting, smoking and unsafe use of 
packing materials. 

2. Storage or stock rooms. Defec- 
tive heating and lighting, and smoking. 


3. General salesrooms. Defective 
heating and lighting, smoking. The 
increased number of fires in general | 
salesrooms, coincident with the in-| 


creased number of fires due to smoking, 
is indicative of the careless attitude of 
store managers toward this hazard. 

4. Waste chutes. Friction, smolder- 
ing discarded cigar and cigarette ends. 

5. Waste and rubbish storage. 

6. Boiler rooms. Non-fireproof  en- 
closures, hot ashes, oily rags. 

7. Kitchen or restaurants. Unpro- 
tected stove pipes, grease, and soot in 
cl:‘mneys and ventilating flues. 

8. Show windows. Defective wiring. 

9, Shipping and packing. Smoking 
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and carelessness in use of packing ma- 
terials. 

10. Drygoods and dressmaking. Use 
of gas and electric irons, the latter often 
left with current on when not equipped 
with pilot lights; use of cleansing fluids. 

11. Furniture. Use of shellacs, var- 
nishes, alcohol in furniture finishing and 
polishing. 

12. Elevator wells and pits. 
wiring, smoking and rubbish. 

It is undoubtedly possible to remedy 
all of these defects, says the report, 
and thus to prevent a possible terrible 
tragedy. Many of the worst conditions 
are the result of poor judgment, lack 
of knowledge or lack of attention on the 
part of owners and managers. The most 
striking provision for fire safety made 
by the New York State labor law is that 
which compels the reduction of the 
number of occupants on any floor of a 
building to a number equal to the ca- 
pacity of the approved exits from that 
floor. The difficulty of enforcing any 
such regulation in a mercantile estab- 
lishment, where the number of occu- 
pants varies from hour to hour, is ob- 
vious. Consequently, it becomes neces- 
sary to require exit facilities for all the 
possible occupants of a mercantile es- 
tablishment. 


It is generally admitted that not more 
than one-half of the floor space in a 
mercantile establishment is free from 
stock, fixtures, etc., and so available for 
human occupancy. The requirement for 
exit facilities should be based upon the 
number of persons who can occupy this 
free space. Since a crowd of consider- 
able density occupies space at the rate 
of ten square feet per person, the possi- 
ble number of persons on any floor of a 
mercantile establishment can be com- 
puted, and stairway or horizontal exit 
provision can be required for them on 
the regular factory basis of fourteen 
persons for every eighteen inches in 
width of stairway. 

The necessary changes in stores can 
be made without undue expense, and 
because these buildings are in reality 
public buildings, to which crowds of 
persons are attracted by the owner for 
the gain of the owner, there can be no 
doubt of the State’s responsibility to in- 
sist upon a thorough-going program of 
protection to human life as a first 
requisite for conducting such a _ busi- 
ness. 


Defective 
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Tariffs Now in Force in City Considered 
Adequate—Clean-Up Campaign 
Commended. 





Rumors to the contrary notwith- 
standing there will be no general ad- 
vance in fire insurance rates now in 
force at Hartford, Conn. The tariffs 
may ‘be equalized, it is true, such prop- 
erties as install fire resistant or fire 
extinguishing methods being given 
credit therefor, while risks carelessly 
be penalized for the 


supervised will 
neglect. 

Discussing insurance rates in his 
city, President E. S. Cowles of the 


Hartford Board said: 

“In Worcester and Providence the 
losses were so great that the present 
rates do not make up for them and, 
as a result, a raise is necessary. In 
Hartford, however, the rates are suited 
to the local risks. The New England 
Exchange has jurisdiction over the 
cities, but the Hartford board has its 
own rating committee, which is better 
able to judge the proper amounts, be- 
cause it is right on the ground, and, 
as a result, the exchange does not at- 
tempt to dictate on the subject. We 
send our rates to Boston, where they 
are approved. 

“There may be changes in the local 
rates, but they will not be because of 
the Salem fire, but because of the ef- 
forts of the board, carried on now for 
nearly two years, to put the business 
here on a more scientific basis. A 
special committee, made up of the 
regular rating committee with Charles 
E. Parker and myself, was formed to 
see what could be done in that line, 
and it is probable that-as a result, the 
various establishments carrying insur- 
ance will be credited more fully for 
any improvements they may have in 
the way of fire prevention. It is not 
fair that a building equipped with all 
modern apparatus should be rated the 
same as a similar one which has noth- 
ing in that line, nor that a place that 
is kept clean should be classed with 
another that it choked with rubbish. 

“Another thing that is going to tend 
toward lower rates,” went on Mr. 
Cowles, “is the action of the Hartford 
fire department in cleaning up the city. 
It is a thing that ought to have been 
done long ago. I do not say that rates 
will drop immediately, when the rub- 
bish is cleaned away, but anything 
that tends to lessen the risk tends also 
to lower the rates. If the department 
will see to it -that the city is cleaned 
and then make sure that it is kept 
clean,.insurance will be less of a risk.” 

Another point of danger, Mr. Cowles 
thought, lies in the shingle roofs. “The 
shingle roofs of Salem were respon- 
sible to a large extent for the spread 
of the conflagration,” he said. “Frame 
construction is a danger when the 
flames can spread from house to house 
by contact, but this can be checked. 
When burning brands are hurled over 
fifteen houses from a fire, and set fire 
to the shingle roofs of all of them, how- 
ever, that is a serious danger. That 
was what caused the loss in Salem, 
and that is what will cause a confla- 
gration in Hartford, if there ever is 
one. The city ought to see that no 
more buildings are constructed in this 
city with shingle roofs. We cannot 
compel the old houses to put on metal 
or asbestos roofs, but we can prevent 
any more being put “." 

NO RECOVERY. 
An American merchant having mer- 


chandise both in France and in Ger- 
many asks the Journal of Commerce 
and Commercial Bulletin, whether in- 


surance against its destruction might 
be had, and in the event of loss who 
could be held responsible. The answer 
of the paper follows: 

There would probably be no indem- 
nity in this case. The person in whose 
hands the goods were at the time of 
their destruction could not be held. 





NO ADVANCE FOR’ HARTFORD. 


JULY FIRE LOSSES. 





Property in the United States and 
Canada Damaged to Extent of 
$17,559,800. 





Underwriters will take what com- 
fort they can from the reported diminu- 
tion of close to $3,000,000 in fire losses 
ir this country and Canada during the 
month of July over the figures of the 
same period in 1913. 

The losses last month, the Journal 
of Commerce and Commercial Bulle- 
tin figures, amounted to $17,539,800, 
while those for July, 1913, were re- 
ported as $20,660,900. While the losses 
of the past month were below those 
of 1913, the total loss for the first 
seven months of 1914, was $150,558,950, 
as against $138,906,550, compared with 
the returns in the same period of last 
year. 





SUN INSURANCE OFFICE, 





Home Office Figures Credit Company 
With Premium Income of 
$7,857,685 in 1913. 





From the now available head office 
figures of the Sun Insurance Office of 
London, it is found that the premium 
income for the fire branch last year 
was $7,857,685, or more than a quarter 
million larger than the returns for 
1912. For the same period the com- 
pany reported a loss ratio of 53.3 per 
cent., and an expense and commission 
ratio of 37.7 per cent. 





DWELLING HOUSE RATES. 





Commissioner of Wisconsin Holds Mil- 
waukee Risks Entitled to Better 
Figures. 





Not satisfied with the reduction in 
dwelling house rates recently enforced 
in Milwaukee, Insurance Commissioner 
Ekern, of Wisconsin, insists that the 
charges be still further reduced. He 
says: 

The insurance department has just 
been advised that the dwelling house 
rates in Milwaukee have been reduced, 
making the rate for frame dwellings 
37% cents per $100 per year, instead 
of 40 cents as heretofore. The rate for 
veneer buildings and cement block and 
stucco is made 30 cents, and for brick, 
concrete, stone or tile buildings 25 
cents. An additional reduction is given 
in this rate for a non-combustible 





roof, which brings the frame building 
rate to 32% cents, the veneered build- } 
ing rate to 25 cents, and the brick 
building rate to 17% cents per $100. | 
This reduction is very good as far as} 
it goes. | 

The board is to be commended for} 
this action though it should have been | 
taken long ago, and the reduction now | 
made should, in my judgment, go} 
much further. These reductions do} 
not at all correspond with the savings | 
which the companies make by reason | 
of reduced commissions. Under an ar-| 
rangement put in force June 1 of this | 
year, the commissions paid to agents, | 
which on dwelling houses had run to | 
35 per cent., and even 40 per cent., 
were fixed at a maximum of 30 per 
cent., and practically all the companies 
are parties to this agreement. This in- 
volves a saving to the company in com- 
nussions to agents which is estimated 
by some at about 12% per cent., and in 
some cases, especially on dwelling 
houses, runs as high as 25 per cent. of 
the commissions heretofore paid. 

On the 12% per cent. basis, the sav- 
ing of the old 40 cent dwelling house 
rate would be five cents, by which the 
companies fairly could reduce the 
dwelling house rate to 35 cents with- 
out lessening their income. On the 
basis of reducing commissions from 40 
to 30 per cent. involving a 26 per cent. 
reduction in the commissions, this 
would constitute a saving to the com- 
panies of 10 cents per year per $100 
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on the old 40 cent rate, which would 
justify a reduction of the dwelling 
house rate to 30 cents per year per 
$100. 

It would seem clear that the people 
of Milwaukee would be entitled at 
least to the 35 cents per year per $100 
rate instituted by the companies’ ex- 








pert for the State over five years ago, 
and which is now generally obtained 
by dwelling house owners elsewhere 
throughout the State. This is true even 
though Milwaukee agents still get a 30 
per cent. commission while up-State 
agents get a 25 per cent. commission 
on dwelling house premiums. 
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57-59 WILLIAM ST.,NEW YORK 
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STATE DEPOSITS. 





Casualty Underwriters Adopt Plan For 
Meeting Demand of New 
York Commission. 





Representatives of the stock and mu- 
tual companies writing compensation in 
New York met in this city on Friday 
last and adopted the plan recommended 
by a previously appointed special com- 
mittee for meeting the deposit require- 
ment of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission. The resolution accepted 
reads: 

“Resolved, That the report of the 
committee be accepted and approved, 
and the thanks of the meeting be ex- 
tended to the committee for the work 
performed by it.” 

The amended plan will, therefore, be 
put into effect and the companies mak- 
ing the voluntary deposits will be given 
the following revised form of receipt: 

Received from the ........ Insurance 
Company the sum of........ Dollars as 
a voluntary deposit under section 25 of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law, to 
secure the prompt and convenient pay- 
ment of compensation awarded by this 
Commission under the policies of said 
Company, and to be applied by this 
Cowmission to the payment of any and 
every sum which this Commission may 
find to be due and payable by said Com- 
Pany under any award, by virtue of 
any policy of insurance issued by said 
Company without prejudice to the Com- 
pany’s right of appeal and to review 
any such award in the manner provided 
by said act. 

Said deposit not to be applied to com- 
muted payments or deposits under Sec- 
tion 27. 

STATE WORKMEN’S COMMISSION. 


RE Ferre ear 





JOINS NATIONAL LIFE OF U. S. A. 


The National Life of U. S. A. has ap- 
pointed Carroll Brookfield superin- 
tendent of its weekly life, health and 
accident department for the Chicago 
district. Mr. Brookfield was formerly 
Manager of the Insurance Department 
of the Casualty Insurance Company of 
the South, at Vicksburg, Miss. 





Management of the Chicago office of 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Company has been placed in the hands 
of John T. Wagner, recently with the 
Fidelity & Deposit Company. 





IN CASE LLOYDS DEFAULTS. 





National Surety Prepared to 
Policies Covering Such Con- 
tingencies. 


Issue 





To bridge over the present period of 
uncertainty for banks or bankers in 
this country holding the indemnity of 
London Lloyds, the National Surety 
Company of New York is prepared to 
issue “excess policies” to be collected 
only in the event of default by the 
London insurers. 

Treating of the Lloyds present situa- 
tion President William B. Joyce of the 
‘National Surety says: 

“The present European situation will, 
no doubt, cause you to seriously con- 
sider whether or not your Lloyds’ 
policy of insurance covering the em- 
éployes of your bank is adequate pro- 
tection at this critical time. In times 
like these Lioyds’ Underwriters may 
be in a rather uncertain condition 
financially. At least brokers would 
have reason to consider very carefully 
the real value of any insurance exe- 
cuted by the Lloyds’ Underwriters in 
war times. It is stated that $30,000,- 
000 of money has been sent to Europe 
and is yet unaccounted for. If this 
were insured it might completely wipe 
out many, if not all, of the Lloyds’ Un- 
derwriters. Then there is to be con- 
sidered the effect upon Lloyds’ re- 
sources for marine losses, which might 
be enormous, especially if the war 
hazard has not been excluded from 
these policies. It has already ‘been 
reported that there have been ‘cap- 
tures, of several mercantile ships in- 
sured by Lloyds, which in all proba- 
bility will result in the loss of the en- 
tire sum insured. The Lloyds, besides 
assuming a great amount of ‘war’ 
risks by including the ‘war clause’ in 
all marine policies, have also issued a 
great number of speculative policies 
covering the contingency of war be- 
tween any of the powers of Europe. 
Any such policies, so issued, now means 
a total loss of the face amount, which 
undoubtedly will result in a very heavy 
loss to the underwriters, in addition to 
the legitimate marine losses. 

“Assuming Lloyds will not become 
financially crippled by reason of heavy 
losses, to make no reference to the 
other serious situations in which 
Lloyds finds itself, it would be rather 
difficult at least to get your money for 
losses, and, after all, that is what you 
pay for; but will you get it while the 
‘moratorium’ is in effect in England? 
Other serious delays may reasonably 
be expected. It is in times like these 
that you want your money if a loss 
occur. An impressive looking contract 
is valueless unless there are real 
assets to support it. 

“We shall be pleased to issue our 
direct policy to bridge over this uncer- 
tain situation, or issue our ‘excess’ 
policy to be collectible only if Lloyds 
fail to pay.” 





DEGREES OF HAZARD. 

Insurance men will be interested in 
the classification and rates assigned 
employes of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters by the Compensation 
Inspection Rating Board some days 
ago. The information follows: 

“New York Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, No. 123 William street, New York 
city. 

Inspection, patrol, loss, adjustment 
and printing departments and clerical 


office employes. Payroll division 

authorized. 

Fire inspection of mercantile and 
manufacturing plants ........ .. 1.80 

Fire Patrol and Salvage Corps. 13.28 

RSS rr 97 

Clerical office and employes .... .10 








Bonds of Suretyship———Casualty Insurance 
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OF MARYLAND 
Assets over . . 


The Strongest Surety and Casualty Company 
in the World 


An “F. & D.” Guarantee is the Greatest Pledge 
of Service and Security 


$11,000,000 





Home Office: 





BALTIMORE 














NO CHANGE IN RATE. 





Labor Employers in New York Secure 
No Advantage in Discriminating 
Against Married Men. 





Labor men have been insisting of 
late that employers in New York were 
discriminating in the selection of em- 
ployes, showing marked preferred for 
single men as against those who are 
married and especially if the latter 
have families. The reason assigned for 
the reported discrimination is the fear 
of employers that compensation insur- 
ance rates for married men is higher 
than for the unmarried. 

The general subject was investigated 
by the State Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission the findings of which have 
been approved by Superintendent of In- 
surance Hasbrouck, who states: 

“The fact that men who may be killed 
at their work have more dependents 
than the men working for another em- 
ployer under like circumstances will 
not in any way affect the insurance rate 
of such employer. 

“The consideration of physical con- 
dition was in no way involved in the 
establishment of rates. The rates 
have been based upon experience in 
other compensation states as modified 
by reference to analogous hazards. 

“In considering the experience rat- 
ing of an employer, whose experience 
data indicates the occurrence of fatal 
accidents, such fatal accidents will be 
valued upon an average basis, placing 
a definite valuation for all fatality, re- 
gardiess of the question as to whether 
the workman so injured has left de- 
pendents or not. 

“Under no circumstances will the de- 
partment permit a credit for a physical 
inspection, on the ground that such 
credit would be against public policy, 
as it might have the effect of depriv- 
ing men of employment, therefore cre- 
ating a sociological condition, which, 
in my judgment, is indefensible.” 

The report concludes with the state- 
ment: 

“From the above it is quite evident 
that neither the Insurance Department 
in fixing the rates nor the Inspection 
Rating Board in determining merit rat- 
ing takes into consideration any con- 
ditions arising out of the fact that mar- 
riage, physical inspection or the physi- 
cal condition of employes.” 

The board of business agents of the 
building trades unions has adopted 
a resolution against permitting “any 
member of an affiliated organization to 
work for an employer who attempts to 
discriminate against any mechanic, 
helper or laborer” on the ground of 


having dependents or being physically 
defective. 

Copies of the resolution have been 
sent to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission, the Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association and other bodies 
of employers in the building trades. 





CLEVELAND LIFE CHANGE. 





W. E. Rice Becomes Acting Superin- 
tendent of Company’s Accident & 
Health Branch. 





With the title of “acting superintend- 
ent,” W. E. Rice succeeds J. J. Kennedy 
retired as manager of the health and 
accident department of the Cleveland 
Life, of Cleveland, Ohio. In advising 
the Company’s agency force of the 
change President W. H. Hunt says: 

“Mr. Rice has had many years of ex- 
perience in the health and accident 
business as a soliciting agent and as 
district manager of a large general 
agency. In assuming, therefore, at this 
time the position of ‘acting superin- 
tendent,’ Mr. Rice has an intelligent 
and sympathetic understanding of the 
requirements of the department in its 
relationship to the Company’s agency 
organization and policyholders. 

“The Cleveland Life has set a high 
standard for its health and accident de- 
partment, which it is determined to 
achieve, and to this end we wish to 
assure you that the interests of the 
policyholders and of the agent who 
produces the business will always have 
first consideration.” 





PROFIT THROUGH SALVAGE. 


Surety companies concerned in the 
feilure of the Lorimer banks of Chi- 
cago, find much to console them in the 
official statement of Receiver Niblack 
o? the La Salle Street Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, one of the leading institu- 
tions in the chain of collapsed institu- 
tions. Mr. Niblack figures creditors 
will recover at least 75 per cent. of 
their claims. 





$196,904 EMBEZZLED. 

During the month of June last, busi- 
ness concerns of this country suffered 
the loss of $196,904 through embezzle- 
ment by trusted employes, according to 
figures compiled by the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty Company of New York. 





TAKES OVER BUSINESS. 

All personal accident and health, to- 
gether with the plate glass insurance 
risks of the General Bonding and Cas- 
ualty, of Dallas, has been taken over 
by the Southwestern Surety of Deni- 
son, Texas. 
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RESERVES MORE THAN ADEQUATE. 





Michigan Insurance Department Re- 
ports Standard Accident in 
Fine Shape. 





High endorsement of the financial 
condition and business methods of the 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 
of Detroit is given by the Michigan In- 
surance Department, whose representa- 
tives recently concluded an examination 
of the Company. 

The report as of May 31, 1914, shows 
the Company possessed of assets at that 
time of $4,644,780, with reserves of 
$2,560,374, and a policyholders’ surplus 
of $2,084,405. 

In part the examiners say: 

“We also verified the reserves car- 
ried by the Company on all outstanding 
claims May 31, 1914, and found the fig- 
ures to be more than adequate. During 
the course of this examination an in- 
vestigation was made of the paid claims 
to ascertain the policy and attitude of 
the company toward ciaimants. In con- 
nection with filing claims we beg to 
state that papers and everything per- 
taining to the claims were found to be 
in order, and in excellent shape. We 
are convinced that the Company treats 
claimants fairly, and does not avail it- 
self of technicalities, unless other rea- 
sons exist for believing that the claim 
is not just. 

“The claims examined covered a 
period of eighteen months, particular 
attention being paid to death claims, 
claims for specific benefits and those 
indicating a more or less serious dis- 
ability, and rejections. The Company’s 
adjustments are liberal and fair, and 
the restrictive features of the contract, 
as applied to the Company, seldom oper- 
ate to defeat a just or reasonable claim. 
It was also noted that the Company 
makes a practice of paying the accumu- 
lation features of the policy contract 
without demand.” 

In regard to workmen’s compensation 
insurance the report says: “We have 
made a thorough examination of settle- 
ments made in the various States, both 
as to its methods of handling such 
claims and as to its treatment of those 
entitled to compensation. We find that 
the workmen receive compensation 
promptly in all cases where the amount 
to be paid can be determined readily 
from the law. The Company endeavors 
to make prompt and fair settlements, 
and practically all controversies that 
have arisen have been due to defects in 


legislation, and not with the intent to 
defeat the purposes of the compensa- 
tion law. Although this Company is 
opposed to lump sum settlements, we 
found a number of cases where such 
settlements were made, all of which 
had the approval of the accident board 
of the State where the claim occurred 
in.” 

In conclusion the report states: 
“The Company’s system of accounting 
moets the requirements of the modern 
idea of insurance accounting. We find 
the Company in good financial condition, 
economically managed, and its treat- 
ment of policyholders is such that it is 
fully entitled to the confidence of the 
insuring public.” 

In view of the unfavorable conditions 
under which all companies have oper- 
ated in the past few years, and the ex- 
ceedingly trying circumstances of the 
past year, this showing must be a 
gratification to the representatives of 
the Company and its officials, as well as 
to the insuring public who have en- 
trusted their interests to its care. 


TRESPASS NO DEFENSE. 





Oregon Supreme Court Renders Deci- 
sion of Great Importance to 
Underwriters. 





Trespassing upon railway properties 
under certain defined conditions, can 
no longer ‘be considered “voluntary ex- 
posure to danger,” according to a late 
decision of the Oregon Supreme Court. 

The case passed upon was that of 
William C. Doyle against the Portland 
Railway, Light and Power Company. In 
the course of its ruling the court held: 

“Where a considerable number of 
people, in a thickly settled community, 
have been accustomed every day for 
several years to use a railroad bridge 
as a foot passageway, with the knowl- 
edge and acquiescence of the railroad 
company and its employes, persons us- 
ing such bridge, in accordance with 
such usage, are not trespassers, but 
are licensees and the railroad company 
owes to them the duty of reasonable 
care in the management and running 
of its trains to protect them from in- 
jury. The court below tried this case 
on a wrong theory.” 





WORLD’S INSURANCE CONGRESS. 

The official date of the opening of the 
World’s Insurance Congress has ‘been 
changed from October 1, 1915, to Octo- 
ber 4, so as to have the initial session 
on Monday. The Congress will continue 
until October 15. 





BUSINESS=BUILDERS 











BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,000,000 


DEVELOPING 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glas INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding=Insurance Company 





SEEKS TO AROUSE AGENTS. 





President Fetzer of National Associa- 
tion Urges Casualty Men to Pro- 
tect Their Interests. 





Urging local underwriters everywhere 
to safeguard their interests, Wade 
Fetzer, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Agents, 
says: 

“Do you know that the States of 
Washington, Ohio and West Virginia 
have enacted laws which actually take 
the business of employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation insurance out 
of the realm of private contract (insur- 
ance company, agent and assured) and 
have forced the employer and employe 
to virtually insure themselves with 
themselves—the State? Think of that 
situation for a moment! 

“The State of Texas has placed upon 
its statute books an act, which, with its 
supervisory features to be exercised by 
the Texas banking and insurance de- 
partment, has forced most of the com- 
panies and their agents out of business. 
If you were a Texas agent how would 
you like it? 

“The Oregon act, effective July 1, 
1914, will serve to eliminate the trans- 
action of compensation business by 
stock companies and drive employers 
to the State fund. The Legislatures of 
nearly all of our States will be con- 
vened within a few months and the sub- 
ject of workmen’s compensation will 
be under discussion in some form or 
other, either for the purpose of passing 
amendments to existing laws or enact- 
ing new laws. The political benefi- 
ciaries of the Ohio law are busily co- 
operating with the politicians of Indiana 
and Missouri in an endeavor to shape 
the legislation of those States, which 
will undoubtedly pass workmen’s com- 
pensation laws this winter so that the 
Ohio State insurance monopoly plan 
will there be adopted, thus strengthen- 
ing the political machines to the tune 
of the agents’ death knell and for the 
good of nobody but a few political lead- 
ers who wish to perpetuate the power 
of the organization which such laws en- 
ables them to build up. After that IIli- 
nois is to be the goal of their ambition. 
With Ohio, Indiana, Missouri and IIli- 
nois as a nucleus in the Middle States, 
with Washington and Oregon on the 
Pacific Coast, and with more or less 
headway in New York State toward 
State control, can any reasonable man 
fail to realize the complete destruction 
of the insurance solicitors’ usefulness? 
And we, Mr. Agent, are doing little or 





nothing. Don’t you think it is about 
time for us to sit up and take notice? 

“It is admittedly true that workmen’s 
compensation laws will, sooner or later, 
be enacted in every State. It is like- 
wise certain that these laws will, in 
time, be broadened and the benefits in- 
creased as has been done in foreign 
countries, so as to grant larger indemni- 
ties and to include sick benefits and 
old-age pensions. The tendency of the 
law-making bodies is to make these 
workmen’s compensation statutes com- 
pulsory, and every employer will have 
to insure. Think of the enormousness 
of the business under such conditions! 
It is almost inconceivable! Is it worth 
fighting for and winning for ourselves, 
or shall we lie down and let another 
take away from us that which is right- 
fully ours and which we should have 
retained within our keeping?” 





MISSOURI NEXT. 





Commission Recommends Compensation 
Measure Patterned After That 
of Massachusetts. 





After visiting various Eastern States 
the special commission named to pre- 
pare a compensation measure for Mis- 
souri, is understood to favor the Massa- 
chusetts law, and is drafting its report 
aiong those lines. 





ACCIDENT AND HEALTH. 

An amendment to its charter sought 
by the Union Central Life, of Cincin- 
nati, gives the Company the right to 
transact both accident and health in- 
surance. 








H.GB.Alexander 
PRESIDENT 





support by the Company 
clean record. 
New Jersey. 


Equitable Accident Company. 


Best monthly contract on the market. 
that works with you. 
District Managers and local agents wanted in 


WM. H. JONES, General Manager 
161 DEVONSHIRE ST., Boston, Mass. 


Most loyal Home Office 


Twenty-one years’ 








T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 








WHAT YOU DESIRE IS COMING TO YOU 





GET NEXT! 





No ‘‘ifs’’ ‘‘ands’”’ or ‘‘ buts’’ the 


GREAT EASTERN ULTRAS 
NEW ORDINARY ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
INSURANCE CONTRACTS ARE WHAT YOU 
DESIRE AND WHAT YOU CAN SELL 


GREAT EASTERN CASUALTY COMPANY 


55 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 











Prudential Sasualty Go. 


HOME OFFICE 
INDIANAPOLIS 








Strictly a Casualty Company 











LINES WRITTEN 


AUTOMOBILE - LIABILITY - PROPERTY DAMAGE - COLLISION 

EMPLOYERS LIABILITY - - PUBLIC - - TEAMS - - - ELEVATOR 

WORKMEN’S COLLECTIVE - - - - WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

GENERAL LIABILITY - PHYSICIAN’S LIABILITY - COMMERCIAL 

AND INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT AND HEALTH - - - - BURGLARY 
PLATE GLASS 











ares 
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Suedel Talks With Local Agents | 





Answering the natural in- 
No Interfer- quiry of its agents as to 
ence With what effect the compen- 


Business’ sation State laws is likely 
to have upon industrial ac 
cident and health risks, the Federal 


Casualty Company of Detroit holds that 
they need have no fear upon the sub- 
ject, explaining its position thus: 

“Take, for example, the recently en- 
acted New York law concerning which 
so much has been said and which is 
probably the most comprehensive and 
advanced of all. 


“It is far from perfect and certainly 
jnadequate from the standpoint of in- 
come protection. To begin with, there 
is no Illness Protection whatever, and, 
consequently, an employe receives no 
indemnity for disability, resulting from 
illness, and, as protection against ill- 
ness is just as important as against ac- 
cident, it is readily seen where the em- 
ploye stands in that respect. 


“Again, the New York law provides 
no indemnity whatever for disability 
during the first two weeks for accident. 
That is, if insured and laid up for four- 
teen days, the employe would not re- 
ceive one cent. If laid up fifteen days 
he would receive one day’s indemnity, 
and inasmuch as the average period of 
disability for all accident claims 
about eighteen days, it follows the aver- 
‘laimant would only receive about 
four days’ indemnity under the law. 


if injured while going to and 
work, while riding or driving, 
on street cars, trains, ete., or 
indays or holidays, or at any other 
cone eivable time while not engaged in 
the actual discharge of the duties of the 
employer, then the employe receives no 
indemnity whatever. To recapitulate, 
the orly protection the employe has un- 
der the compensation law is against ac- 
cidental injuries that happen while he 
the premises of the employer and 
he actual discharge of his duties in 
nt or factory, as the case may be. 
reduced to figures it is found 
that the employe is really only pro- 
tected about one-seventh of his time 
under the compensation law and at 
that only against accidental injury, with 
no protection against illness at all. 
Compare this partial and inadequate 
protection with the real, full and con- 
tinuous protection offered by Federal 
policies, which cover every hour of the 
twenty-four, three hundred and sixty- 
five days out of the year, for both acci- 
dent and illness, while the compensa- 
tion protection is only for a small frac- 
tion of that time against accidents ex- 
clusively. 


1s 
age < 


“Or, 
from 
whil 
on Si 


“To prove our assertion as to the in- 
adequacy of the protection given by the 
New York law, we refer to the state- 
ment of Chief Adjuster Golden of that 
State, who said on July 20, 1914, that 
the State Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission had received over eleven 
thousand claims since the act went into 
effect on July 1, but that less than one- 
third of the claimants would receive in- 
demnity, since over two-thirds of them 
had not been disabled two weeks’ time, 
the first two weeks being excluded, as 


before stated, under the law. 


“Last year there were some forty 
thousand accident claims reported to 
the Compensation Bureau of Massachu- 
setts, during a certain period covering 
a few months, and out of that forty 
thousand only eight thousand employes 
received any indemnity, four-fifths of 
the claims being rejected because dis- 
ability had not continued for more than 
two weeks, this period being excluded 
under the act. If the Federal excluded 
the first two weeks under the accident 
clause of its policies, our claims would 
hot cost one-fifth what they do now, 
thereby depriving policyholders of about 
four-fifths of the amount which they 
now receive under the accident clause 
of our present policies.” 


Out of a total of 2,125 acci-| 


Work dent cases happening in one 
Is of our largest cities in a 
Safest single month, according to 
the report of the police de- 
partment, only 27, slightly more than 
one per cent., were sustained while the 


persons were at work and none of| 


tuese proved fatal. 

Automobile, ‘bicycle and motorcycle 
accidents and drowning cost 39 lives 
and resulted in injury to 281 persons, 
a total of 320, or more than 15 per: 
cent., all of which might be classified | 
as pleasure accidents. 


| 


| 


There were 21 fatalities and 426 non-| 


fatal accidents on the steam and trolley 


railroads, a total of 447, or slightly 
more than 21 per cent., of say, travel) 
accidents. Falls injured 204 and) 


killed 16, a total of 220, or about 10 1-3| 


per cent. Shooting, stabbing, and 
other acts of personal violence resulted 
in 243 injured and 26 killed, a total of 
269 or more than 12% per cent. 


It would appear from the figures that 
work, much as some of us appear to 
dislike it, is the safest kind of a pur- 
suit. Only a little more than one pe 
cent. out of over two thousand acci- 
dents sustained by people at work, 
while pleasure claimed 15 per cent., 
and travel 21 per cent. 

Work has always been considered a 
panacea for the blues and for many of 
the ills to which all flesh is heir—it 
has been the foundation of the world’s 
prosperity since the beginning of time 
and it is quite fitting that work should 
grant immunity o! near-immunity 
from accident.—Agents’ Bulletin. 

* _ * 


How broad the field for 
personal accident  busi- 
ness open to wide-awake 
agents, may be gleaned 
from the following pertinent facts 
culled from the Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Casualty Company: 
Sixty thousand persons 


Field a 
Wide One 


are acci- 





dentally killed every year in the United 


States. 

One death in every 
accident. 

One person 
minutes. 

More deaths are caused by accidents 
than any disease. 

One person in every six suffers physi 
cal disability every year. 

Of all causes of physical disability 
only five per cent. are fatal. 

Accidents and health insurance cover 
the other 95 per cent. 


is killed every nine 


These are incontrovertible facts and| 


should help you to increase sales 
of accident and health insurance en 
are, as a rule, amenable to reascn and 
a man once thoroughly aroused to the 
necessity of carrying a policy will buy 
one even it he is compelled to dig 
down deep into his jeans and do some 
economizing. Your business is to con- 
vince him, and the better equipped you 
are in the matter of facts and figures 
and information the more readily will 
you be able to do your part of the 
work. Once convinced, he will eagerly 
sign on the dotted line and will re- 
new his policy from time to time if 
you show enough interest in him to 
keep up his interest in the benefits of 
health and accident insurance. 


READ ~~ 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
A Weekly Journal Which Helps the Agent 
PRICE $3 PER YEAR 


Address, 105 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


your 
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Georgia Casualty Company 
MACON, GEORGIA 


W. E. SMALL President 
A STRONG CASUALTY COMPANY Sergias and Reserves over $800,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance’ 
ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS HEALTH LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY ELEVATOR TEAMS 


Agents Wanted in Undeveloped Territory 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office 








The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Limited 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 


LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH, FIDELITY 


GEORGE /]. KUEBLER 
Attorney - at - Law 
EXPERT LEGAL COUNSEL ON 
INSURANCE MATTERS 
Briefs of the Law in any State 
on -Matters of 


AND BURGLARY INSURANCE INSURANCE 
United States Branch a Specialty 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manages + References on Application ~:- 


Employers’ Liability Building, 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED 


Suite 720-29 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, III. 


TELEPHONES: Randolph 6816 and 6817 





CASUALTY CO. 


Incorporated under Massachusetts Laws 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Burglary and 
Theft, Accident and Health Insurance 

Liability and Automobile Property Damage 
Excellent territory open to reliable representatives 


HOME OFFICE 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE and LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 


55 John Street, New York 
The Very Best Policies at Reasonable Prices, With Large Assets Behind Them 


ACCIDENT—HEALTH—LIABILITY 


Automobile— Elevator —Teams-— Burglary—Workmen’s 
Compensation—Etc., Etc. 4 


C. NORIE-MILLER, United States Manager 
Metropolitan Department, 111 William Street, New York 
New England Department, 18 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
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THE 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 
Home Office, 47 CEDAR STREET 
Chartered 1874 


HAE Atcwmmr POLICIES 


OF THE MOST APPROVED FORMS 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
DANIEL D. WHITNEY, Vice-Pres, 8. WM. BURTON, Sec. ALONZO G. BROOKS, Ass’t Sec. 
RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 








THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 
CHICAGO Resident Manager 


—— 5S JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


Elmer A. Lord & Co, 
145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 
New England 





Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON. ENGLAND 
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| GOOD SERVICE 


is the foundation upon which to erect a successful business. 


Brief, liberal, clearly expressed policies, with guaranteed 
low cost, are serviceable alike to policy holders and agents. 


Specimens of Life, Accident or Health policies cheer- 
fully furnished. 


For Agencies Address 


| 
| 


| The Columbian National Life Insurance Company | 
BOSTON, MASS. | 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President | 











Se eR PERE, 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


C. H. ELLIS, President 





Total Insurance in force December 31st, 1913..........4+. $13,280,105 
Total Resources December 31st, 1913..........05. 





We have a few attractive openings for the right men, offering opportunity 
for the development of lucrative agencies and future advancement with 
our Company. For full particulars, Address: 


E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
Whitney Central Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 





















THE PROGRESS 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





Is Steady Sure Solid 
GOOD TERRITORY FOR RELIABLE MEN 
IN THE 


GREAT MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


Contracts direct with the Company 


Address, Home Office, Springfield, III. 





PURELY MUTUAL CHARTERED 1857 


THE 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GbLO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,304,385,035 
Satisfied Policyholders to the number of 13,073 (out of 45,862 per- 
sons applying) purchased additional insurance in 1913. 
Northwestern Policies are easiest to sell and stay. longest in force. 
Agents Protected by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 
It Will Pay You to Investigate 








Income Insurance Before Selecting Your Company Large ‘‘ Dividends ”’ 
° Write to 
Corporation Insurance H. F. NORRIS Low Cost 
Partnership Insurance Superintendent of Agencies Service Policy 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 






































Warm Personal Interest 


That describes the happy relation existing between 
the Fidelity and its Field Men, and explains why 
both are forging ahead. Maybe you could reach a 
higher success in that atmosphere. 





Write to 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President PHILADELPHIA, PA. 















Reduces Rates, Protects Property 
and Saves Life 


The ‘“‘Relc’’ Stationary Chemical Engine connected to inte- 
rior standpipe and hose systems, employing small piping, 
with the customary number of outlets on each floor of a 
building furnishes an effective defense against fires that can- 


not be extinguished with portable apparatus. 


It has been used successfully to supply Automatic Sprinkler 
Systems in the more hazardous parts of buildings, where 
fires cannot ordinarily be controlled by water alone. 


““RELC” Chemical Engine has been en- 
Chicago, 


The principle of the 
dorsed by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
Ill., and reductions have been made in fire insurance rates 
for this protection where application for credits have been 


made to the proper rating organization. Send for catalogue. 


Relc Extinguisher Corporation of America 
95 William St., NEW YORK Empire Building, ATLANTA, GA. 
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The NATIONAL of Detroit 


Pioneer of Accident and 
Health Insurance. 


UP-TO-DATE POLICIES. 





Salaried positions for high-class men of experience. 














We Have Found the Ideal 


YOV SHOULD SEE A SAMPLE 


Our 20 Pay Life 


Just at this time there are several 
good openings in Pennsylvania 





Special Cash Payment Policy 


Write For Direct Agency Agreement 


Security Life Insurance Company 


of. America 
W. 0. JOHNSON, President . The Rookery, Chicago 





















